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THE ATTACK OF THE IRON-CLADS 
UPON THE CHARLESTON FORTS. 


Arter nearly two years of preparation the 
Federal fleet on Tuesday, April 7th, made their firsi 
attack upon Fort Sumter and the other rebel batteries 
which guard the nest of rebellion. The fleet was for 
a week assembling in the North Edisto river, whicl: 
is about midway between Charleston and Port Royal 
The weather rendered it impos:ible to do anything in 
the way o! active prep»vation for the attack befor: 
the 5th inst., when the work of buoying out the har- 
dor of Charleston was accomplished by the iron-clac 
Keokuk, Capt. Rbind, assisted by the Bibb, unde: 
C. D. Boutelle, Assistant United States Coast-Surv: y, 
and the buoy-schooner Admiral Dupont, with th: 
pilots of the squadron, The Bibb was under way at 
seven o'clock, and took the lead. By noon the rang. 
of the bar had been marked out by the Bibb and the 
schooner, and early in the afternoon Acting- Engineer 
Platt, of the Bibb, went on board the Keokuk, and 
steered her for the bar, This was crossed by Pamp- 
kin Channel, which is anew channel formed by thc 
action of the tides, north of the main ove, which was 
obstructed by the stone fleet. Itis better known as 
the old channel, and is a foot deeper. During the 
night the Patapsco crossed the bar, and remained 
there to guard against the possibility of an attempt 
‘by the enemy to remove the buoys, The C:tskill and 
Passaic also close to the bar during the 
night, On Monday morning Admiral Dupont, with 

his staff, Fleet-Captain C. R. P. Rodgers, Lieut. A G 
Mackenzie, ordnance officer, Flag-Lieutenant 8. W. 
Preston, Ensign M. L. Johnson, aide-de-camp and sig- 
nal-officer, and Mr. A. McKealy, secretary, went ov 
dowd the Ironsides, which was to be the flegship 
during the eng>gement, and the nine iron-clads took 
their position inside the bar, and in the main-ship 
channel, This took place about nine o’clock, and al! 
were eafely at anchor by ten. 
Te the left of the channel, on entering Charleston 














LoatMNG A 16-INCH GUN IN 1HB TURBET CF ONE OF ERICSSON'S IRON-OLADS, DURING THB 
FIGHT OF TAB 711 AVRIL. 





harbor, is Morris Island, and to the right Sullivan’s 
Island. The batteries on the former command ‘he 
main ship-channei, and those on the latter the Swerh 
and North Channel, Ina front and at short range 
from these channels is Fort Sumter, with Fort Mou.- 
trie opposite on the right, and the fort at Cummings 
Point at the left. All the principal channels converge 
and run between Moultrie and Sumter, and beyond 
these are Fort Ripley and Castle Pinckney. On Sul- 
livan’s Island is a battery at the north end, guardiny 
Breach Inlet, which is too distant to disturb the 
pasesge ef our veesels, and nearer, and clese to the: 
Moultrie Hotel, is a strong sand battery called Fort 
Beauregard, South of Cummings Pcint battery is 
Fort Wagner, and there is another fortification on the 
inlet which divides Morris from Folly Island. 

It became evident at neon, on Monday, that tho 
attack would necessarily have to be pos'poned at 
least another day, on account of a haze, whith bi came 
so dense toward the middle of the day as te ebscure 
the shore lines and the ranges—all the old land- 
marks being extinguished—by which the fleet was to 
steer, So anchor was cast till the next morning at 
daybreak. 

The Battle Day. 

On Tueeday the great naval battle which decided 
the fortunes of the attack took place, It had been 
desired by the Admiral to get in motion eazly in the 
morning, but the argument of the tide was against 
ench a course, and it was noon before the fleet got 
under way. The Weehawken, which was provided 
w.th a raft, invented by Mr. Ericsson, fitting to the 
prow of the vess‘l and designed to remove obstruo- 


| tions, took the leading position. The anchor cable of 


the Weebawken became entangled in the grapp'ing- 
irons of this raft almost as soon as the fleet was in 
motion, and a delay of over an hour took place before 
the trouble could be r died. Int ly haraseing 
were all these detentions, w hich had seemed to atiend 
this expedition with aggravating pertinacity «ven 
from the start at Port Royal. Tais matter righted, 
the Weehawken started again, and the other cight 








THE IROK-CLAD WEEEAWEEN BEIUSFING TO FIRE A PARTING EHOT_AT FCET SU MIB, ALTER BE FNOAGEMED™, AI TIL 7.—SESIOHED BY+.UB :1RCLAL ALi IoT, W. Te ORARE. 
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iron monsters slowly followed. The ficct moved up 
by the shore of Morris Island and toward Fort 
Wagner. The anxiety for the first shot is intense, 
but the Weehawken passes, and the others also pass 
one by one, and all is silent. Suddenly now, as they 
steam on the iirst two shots come from Fort Moul- 
trie, across the bow of the Wechawken, and evcry 
man in the whole ficet is ready in a moment at his 
assiguec post for the commencement of the battle, 
The next fire is from Fort Sumtcr. First a flash of 
flame and then a whole broadside from its barbette 
guns came crashing upon the fieet, Then the Cum- 
mings Point battery, Moultrie and Battery Bee 
opened, and the foremost of the Monitors stood in 
the middle of the concentrated fire of half a dozen 
batteries. They had waited until the vessels should 
come as near as possible to the converging range of 
most of the guns in the fortifications round about. 
It had been the intention to pass through this fire, 
and beyond Sumter, but suddenly the Wechawken 
was checked and secmed to have lost her motive 
power and to be strugglieg helplessly against the in- 
fluence of the tide. This was explained by the fict 
that she encountered an obstruction consisting of a 
large rope or cable drawn across the channel, floated 
by casks aad sustaining nets, seincs and torpedoes. 


The propeller was fouled by the nets, and uuable to | 


move for some time. A torpedo burst close to her 


port sie, but without doing anyharm. The Pataps- | 


co’s screw also caught in this obstruction, and she 
was a long time in extricating herself. The left hand 
channel, passing between Fort Sumter and Cum- 
mings Point, was obstructed by three rows of piles, 
stretching at intervals across the passage and rising 
eight foet out of the water, and back of these thrie 
rebel iron-clads were stationed, awaiting the coming 
of the ficet, if by any possibility they might be able to 
remove the intervening obstructions. It is said that 
at an opening in one of the rows of piles is an im- 
mense torpedo containing several thousand pounds of 
powder, and capable, as the rebels belicve, of utterly 
destroying any vessel that may come in contact with 
it. The fleet was therefore effectually checked from 
further progrcse. In addition to the difficulties pre- 
sented by these almost impassable obstructions was 
the great trouble expericnecd in stecring some of the 
iron-clads, or indeed making them obey the helm at 
all. The Ironsides was the most unwieldy. The 
Kookuk, though unfitted, as it afterwards proved, to 
stand the terrible impact of the shot thrown at her 
from the splendidly mounted batteries to which she 
was exposed, sceme i the hest capable of regulating 
her movements, and was thas enabled to pass nearer 
to Sumter than any other vessel. The Tronsides, it 
will be remembered, ia not one of Mr. Ericsson’s 
Monitors, but is built, as fur as her hull is conceraed, 
nearly on the plan of the Warrior and La Gloire, 
The Keokuk is a lighter draft vessel than any of the 
others, and is constructed on a new plan invented by 
Mr. Whitney, of New York. The vessels strictly 
known as the Monitors were only moderately suc- 
cessful in governing their speed and motion, but with- 
atood the tire from the forts with a success which 
will almost establish their impregnability. The first 
difficulty with the Ironsides was manifested before 


the firing had commenced, as in passing up the ehan- | 


n-l the bow swuug on the port side, and she could 
enly be brought to regain her steady course by stop- 
ping the engin» for afew minutes. In the midst of 
the most terrible fire it was found necessary to throw 
out the anchors to prevent the ship from shoaling, 
and on getting in motion again it was a short time 
before the anchor had to be thrown out a second time 
to render her manageable, She finally, after firing 
one broadside at Fort Moultrie, was compelled to re- 
tirc, as she was entirely helpless, moviug causelessly 
one way and another, and sometimes touching bot- 
tom, and as the enemy, noticing her condition, took 
particular pains to bestow upon her a large propor- 
tion of their fire. She was invulnerable, however, 
to the best directed missilcs. 

All the while the Monitors were contending against 
the obstructions in the stream, and their own inabil- 


ity to control their motions, they were receiving a ' 


eoncentrated fire that would have destroyed the best 
wooden fleet the world has known in the time that 
would have been taken in passing through it. Some 
of the fiuest English rifled guns of the Jargest cal- 
ibre, which have run the blockade, aud the heaviest 
guns cart at Richmond, had been p by Beaure- 
gard in the most effective itions, and probably all 
the cilvcts to be obtained by the best use of moedern 
improvements avd inventions in artillery practice had 
been accomplished in the fortifications, in the midst 
of whose fire the Monitors were compclied to remain. 
Probably there was never so terrific an “iron hail” In 
the history of naval warfare as that which was with- 
stood by these vessels. The shot came sometimes 
faster than ove could count—in tons, with erushing 
weight and with the severest force that could be im- 
parted by the greatest velocity. It is stated that du- 
ring the fiercest firing 150 shots were sometimes 
estimated in a single minute; aud it is believed that 
from 3,000 to 4,000 rounds were fired by the enemy in 
the short space of halfanhour. It was the climax of 
ail the forces tha: science and ingenuity have evoked 
from the elements for the purposes of warfare. It 
was theo first great trial between perfected artillery 
practice upon shore and the most formidable inven- 
tions of tho time upon water. It was emphatically a 
battle of iron, There were very few men engaged 
and very few lives lost. The ponderous shot of 450 
pounds were li to the muzzics of the guns by 
machinery, the’ guns were managed by oe! 
the turrets swept around at the bidding of power! ‘ul 
engines. 

fter enduring the fire for half or three-quarters of 
an hour, in which five of the iron-clads were disabled 
in such amanner as to render some of their machinery 
unmanageable or to render them useless for offensive 
purposes, the fleet finally retired, The Keokuk did 
not cscape so safely. She rar within 300 or 400 yards 
of Fort Sumter and offered battle, but she did not 
prove —< to the bravery of her commander. She 
was only able to fire three rounds, and was struck 
ninety times, and left the fight with her turrets 
riddled, with 20 large holes in her sides, and so dis- 
abled as to render her sinking only a question of 
time. She went down on Wednesday a at 
eight o'clock, in 18 fathoms of water. All the lives 
on board were saved, including the 12 men that 
had been wounded during the buttle. The fleet ro- 
tired, not as ucknowledging a defeat, but ostensibly 
merely for the purpose of repairing damages re- 
tory to another attack. But when the extent of the 
injurics done to the various veese!s became more ful- 
ly known, and the officers, removed from the excite- 
ment nd impulse of battle, reflected y ete fie 
ordcal fy which they had passed, it became evi- 
dently the dictate of prudence and of duty that the 
attempt must be abantoned for the present. It will 
take a considerable time to repair the damages done 
to the vessels 80 as to get them in fighting order; 
and itis proved, as a matter of experiment, in the 
trial of the iron-clad*, that with the character of the 
artillery with which they are supplied, their offensive 
capacities »re not equal to the cipture of such forti- 
catious as those around Charleston, and the delicacy 
of their machine Y is savh as to render them very 
unraiable in a hotly-contested battle. 

It eppears thet Col. Rhett was ia command of Fort 
Sumter, Col. Butler of Fort Moultrie, Capt. Sit- 
greaves of Fort Beauregard. Lieut.-Col. Simkins of 
Battery Bee, Msj. Huger of Battery Wagner, acd 
Lieut. Lese me, with a detachment from Fort Sumter, 
of the battery on Cummings Point, , 


Barnum’s American Museum. 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY. 


ITTLE MINNIE WARREN, the Em- 

: ress of Beauty. sister of Mrs. Generel Tom 

; Thamb, only 25 inches high and weighing but 19 
pounds, is to be seen at all hours. with COM, NUTT 
aud other curiosities. SPLENDID DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES daily, at 3 and 7} o’clock P. M. 
Admission 25 cents. 
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To the Public. 


Tue May number of Frank Lestie’s 
~Lapy’s MAGAZINE, just published, is a per- 
- fect triumph in every respect. It is the 
completest specimen of Fashion and Enter- 
tainment ever published. The Fashicn plates 
number 114, and are really marvels of ele- 
'‘gance and accuracy. It is an extensive 
‘ bazaar of everything appertaining to female 
dress: here are the new styles of Spring 
Bonnets, Spring Cloaks, Walking Dresses, 
| Ladies’ Caps, Evening Dresses, Ball Cos- 
, tumes, Dinner Dresses, Morning Dresses, 
| Fancy Jackets, Riding Habits, Head-dresses, 
‘etc. It also contains numerous Patteras of 
Children’s Dresses, Babies’ Frocks, Cloaks, 
|and Baby Underclothes. The Needlework 
| Patterns and Embroidery are also most valu- 
‘able. In addition to these beautiful illustra- 
‘tions, it has the merit of being the earliest 





| chronicler of the European fashions, kaving 
| agents in Paris, London and Berlin, who for- 
| ward by every steamer novelties in advance 
| of their publication in those cities. The 
| May number contains a Double Page Colored 
' Steel Fashion Plate, and a mammoth Four 
Page Engraving, or Life Picture, of 27 ladies 
| of fashion in the French court. Nor are the 
| literary contents less attractive: consisting 
of Miss Braddon’s celebrated romance of 
‘“‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” numerous 
Stories, Poetry and other amusing matter. 
The present number appears in a new and 
| elegant cover, beautifully printed in colors. 
Price 25 cents. 








- Summary of the Week. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The great event of the week has been the 
demonstration made by our iron-clad fleet 
against the nest of the rebellion and its ap- 
| parent failure. We say “ apparent,” since 
' none except the Government know whether 
| it was intended as a reconnoissance or a de- 
| liberate attempt to destroy or capture the 
| fort, preparatory to the bombardment and 
| capture of Gharleston. We have in another 
column given so complete and graphic an 
account of this most remarkable fight that 
we refer our readers to it. It has certainly 
| demonstrated the comparative impregna- 
bility of our Monitors, the skill and valor of 
our sailors, and the seamanship of our officers. 
It has, above all, afforded several episodes 
| of uvparallelled valor, not second to the 
| daring of that great sea-king, Nelson. 
| Among the most prominent of these are the 
exploits of Capt. Rhind, of the Keokuk. 
| As some confound her with our Monitors, 
we give a short description of her in another 
|column. The Weehawken also performed 
' one of those gallant deeds which, in sea par- 
lance, come under the term saucy; for when 
| the engagement was over, she delibcrately 
| steamed back towards Fort Sumter and gave 
‘her a parting salute. Our sketch of the 
interior of one of the revolving turrets will 
| give our readers an idea of the cnormous 
| strides naval science has taken. 








NORTH CAROLINA. 


The position of Gen. Foster would appear, 
| by the last accounts, to remain the same, 
although the rebels circulate the report that 
he has been obliged to surrender. It is 
, certain that a division sent to reinforce him 
| from Newberne had been compelled to re- 
| turn, after two sharp skirmishes with the 
enemy, who were in such overwhclming 
| force that farther progress was out of the 
, question. It is said that Gen. Foster has 





sufficient provisions for two weeks, and that 
he has well fortified his position. 
VIRGINIA. 

The weather still lays an embargo on 
Hooker's army, which he declares to be the 
finest on the planet. At Suffolk there had 
been considerable activity displayed by the 
rebels, who were threatening Gen. Peck’s 
command. Gen. Dix considered these move- 
ments as mere feints to prevent any attempt 
to reinforce Gen. Foster. The shooting of 
Col. Kimball, of the Hawkins’s Zouaves, by 
Gen. Corcoran, for demanding the counter- 
sign, had caused the deepest indignation 
in Gen. Peck’s division. 

The Latest News. 

Fortress Monroe, Thursday, April 16. 

A dispatch from Gen. Palmer to Maj.-Gen. 
Dix, just received, states that Gen. Foster 
has been relieved. 

A river steamer, with a regiment and sup- 
plies of provisions and ammunition, suc- 
ceeded in running the batteries on the Tur 
River, and reached the wharf at Washing- 
ton on the 14th. 

The encmy are still investing Suffolk. 
Nothing of importance has transpired there 
to-day. 

The Richmond Sentinel has the following: 

**CHARLESTON, Sunday, April 12. 

“‘The entire iron-clad fleet departed at 
3.40 and 4 o’clock for the South. The im- 
pression prevails here, however, that they 
will soon return to renew the attack.” 

LitTLE WASHINGTON. 
Boston, Thursday, April 16. 

A letter received here to-day, dated inside 
the fort at Washington, N.C., April 10, 
announces the death, at 10 a.m. that day, of 
Dr. Warr, surgeon of the 44th Massachusetts 
regiment. 

The writer expresses confidence of their 
ability to hold out until reinforcements 
arrive. 


The rebels were firing at the fort on the 


10th, but only two shots had taken effect in- 
side. The rebels remained at a respectful 
distance. 

The iron-clads have returned to Port 
Royal, leaving the blockading squadron off 
Charleston. There is a rumor that four of 
them are to reinforce the Mississippi flotilla. 





_ European News. 


TuHE latest advices from Europe show that 
neither England nor France will dare to in- 
terfere in our present war. Lord Palmerston, 
on three several occasions, in the House of 
Commons, at Glasgow and Edinburgh, reiter- 
ates the intention of the British Government 
to maintain the strictest neutrality. It is 
also certain that more circumspection will 
be employed in the fitting out of pirate ships 
in English and Scotch ports. The only 
chance of foreign trouble is from the over: 
zealous activity of Admiral Wilkes, whose 
proceedings sail so near the wind as to have 
raised a perfect storm of indignation against 
him in England by the seizure of the Magi- 
cienne and Peterhoff. As the former has 
been released already at the demand of Lord 
Lyons, the other vessel will doubtless be 
also given up and calm the gale. 

Poland still resists, but her Dictator, 
Langievich, is hors du combat, being under 
Austrian guard, and Russia will, no doubt, 
triumph. 

A brother to the Princess of Wales has been 
eleeted King of Greece. 

—- 


* THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


Brine over-fatigued with our exertions of 
last week, we have been taking the necessary rest for 
the recuperation of our mind and body. We were 
only aroused from ourtorpid state by Max Maretzek’s 
benefit, on Wednesday evening, when he produced 
“I Due Foscari,” with Medori, Mazzoleni and Bellini 
sustaining the principal characters. it was a well- 
sustained performance, Medori excelling all her pre 
vious efforts. Making ail due apologies to the music 
and the performers, however, we must say that the 
ovation which Max Maretzek reccived was the most 
interesting feature of the evening, The gallant and 
popular manager was brought forward to the foot- 
lights, after the second act, by the strength, not phy- 
sical but numerical, of his company, and was placed, 
amidet the most tumultuous applause, in the proper 
position to be talked at. Max lovked a little puzzled; 
but when Signor Coletti began to enumerate the many 
virtues which distinguished him from other managere, 
and spoke of his cnergy and enterprise under all ad- 
versities, and how his genial kindness endcared him 
to all connected with him in business, winding up an 








appropriate speech by presenting nim with a megni- | 


ficent silver tea-sct, Max was fairly overwhelmed. 


The scene was an unusual one, for it is a rare circum- | founded, bat not before the poor 








Gottschalk wil! give his last concerts next week x¢ 
Irving Hall. They will prove occasions of great 
interest. 

The peerless and beautiful Vestvali, who was so 
brilliant a star of attraction a few years ago, hag 
arrived in this city from Europe, where she has pur. 
sued a career of extraordinary succese. It is her 
in‘ention, we understand to give some operati: per- 
formances very shortly. Report says that she j, 
more beautiful than ever, and that io artistic exc). 
lence she takes a more prominent rank than hereto 
fore. We fecl much interest in her for ‘hooming 
programme, 

The theatres have done a fair business during the 
past week, Barnum’s forthcoming Dog Show js 
attracting much attraction. More of all these thinzg 
in our next. , 








LE FEU D’ENFER IN CHARLESTOn, 


No less than 3,500 rounds were fired at 
our iron-clads, which mor could only return at the 
rate of 1in 20. They fi in all just 15° rounds of 
amuiunition, each vessel counting as follows: 


Row 
New Tronsites .....sseccecssrsseeseesseess - 
Crtakill.ccccccvccscsovccccccocccccces cccces 


POKUK. coccccccccccecceccccesesesccsccess. $ 
Montauk ...cccccccccccseccccscscesces ses.e 
Nantucket .. 


debuiesuad sta vebaeeieties coe. rT 


MED cb ccc ceecaseccsoncocesépscocoocceccces 9 
Nahant ....cesccecccseeees eoccccccveccoces.s 
Weehawken coccccccccccccccccccccece bbbece 26 
PAtaPBCd oececccccccsccecccseccceeseees vee 18 

0 ae Eee “151 


The effect of their guns on Fort Sumter was go de. 
structive, thatif they could have kept up the fight 
for an hour or two longer the rebel fortress woulg 
have been rendered unteuable. 

Now let us examine the result of the half hour's 
firing on them. The guns of the forts were of the 
heaviest calibre and most approved patterns, the 
English allies of the rebels having supplied them 





with some of their best ordnance. The artillery 
practice was excclient, as is Yo wy by the fact that 
our nine vessels were struck 520 times, the favors being 
distributed as follows: 
New I[ronsides received of shots.......... 65 
Keokuk a Seecccccce 90 
Weehawken nd Secccccece on 
Montauk *” ececee 20 
Passaic oa oe » B 
Nantucket a ee - ot 
Catskill , ” ee +» bt 
Pat«psco ” - eee 45 
Nahant $ed068.000 80 


” ° 

All this at point blank range. And yet the Keokuk 
was the only vessel that was fataily damaged by this 
terrific fire; and even she, pie: and torn as she 
was, with 19 shots on the water line, had cuough 
vitality left to obey the signal to retire and rejoin the 
flagship, as it wo not until the next morning that she 
sank in the waves. 








THE IRON-RAM KEOKUK. 


Tre Keokuk was built in New York asa 
two-turret ram, the ram being an extension of the 
backbone of the vessel, as it were, and composed of 
heavy wrought iron. The dimensions of the ship 
were— over all, 158 feet 6 inches; breadth of 
beam, 36 feet; depth of hold, 10 feet 6 inchés ; draught 
of water, 9 feet. The huil was built of half-inch 
rolled plates, and her sides stood at an angle of 37 
Gegvees. She was not all iron, as has been erroveously 
8 , there being 5-14 inches of wood on her deck, 
and on the hull the bars of iron alternate for a con- 
siderable space with | of timber. She had three 
kcelsons running the whole } and two fore-and- 
; Be og on os — for me — 
length a separate epace iormiag an inner skin 
and two water-tight bulkheads, one forward and one 
filled with water, if advisable, to 
siok the ship lower down. 

The ship would, in ordinary trim, show 51-16 inches 
above the water, and could be sunk one foot by filling 
the tank, The vessel had capacity in her magazines 
for 200 11-inch shot, 150 11-inch shell, shrapnel! and 
canister, small ammunition and powder in proportion. 
The armament consisted of two 11-inch guns, there 
being only one in each turret. The turrets had 6j 
inches of iron, or 44 inches less than the Passaic. 
They were slanting, however, and not straight. The 
turrets would not revolve at all. They remained 
stationary, but the guns inside revolved to the desired 

hole. There were three of those ports in each 

. The .urrets were about 23 feet in diameter at 

the base and 14 at the top. The guns revolved on re- 
volving slides, and s on a floor 20 inches below 
the level of the deck, thus giving a greater height to 
the turrets, which, it may be sdded, were additionally 
supported within vy bars of five by one inch iron, J6 
inches apart, aud the ports were sufficiently large to 
give the guns 10 degrees vertical and 8 degrees lateral 
range. ‘ihe turrets were eight feet eight inches high. 








ANGLO-DANISH ALLIANCES. 


Denmark, which has now given a new 
Princess of Wales, has had several matrimonial 020- 
nections with England in past ages. James I. mar 
ried Anne, daughter of the King of Denmark. He 
was at that time only King of Scotland, and a very 
poor king i and there are some amusing <etuils con 
pected with his wooing, arising out of bis trouble 
v.rty. He weut in person to Upsala, in Nor- 
way which place his bride, afcer having put to sea, 
had been driven back bya sto m. The marriage wa 
solemnized at that place ia November, 1589, and the 
royal bridegroom, who was little more than a puppet 
at that time in the hands of Scottish nobles, was very 

lad to spend a pleasant half-year at the Court of his 
er-iu-law. Anne of Denmark was accused by the 
scandal-mongers of that dxy of leading a rather rest: 
lcss and ill-controlled life, f 
Another royal alliance with Denmark was that . 
ucen Anne with Prince George. She was 19 yest 
old, and was still Prinress Anne, when the muring 


took plase. They had a married life of 25 years, ow 
ring six of which she was Quecn of Bugised. _ 
Prince was a man of quiet character, nnd interfe 


very little with public affairs—which, indecd, oy 
spirit of the English nation would not huve perm 
ted him to do. fl 
Another Anrlo-Danish union was a very mourn 
one. Princess Caroline Matilda, siater of George aa 
was married to the King of Denmark, in or 400 
1768. At first the aadline promised to be wm 
but the Queen Dowager of Denmark forme? pl 
for securivg the succession to the throne for her Lang 
half brother to the King. A conepiracy was orgy 
ized, one of which consisted in persuading ‘he 
Kivg that his young and amisble consort, W! St 
aid of the Counts Strue sce and Brandt, intended 
detorone him and establish a regency: while anol, 
part waa to spread a rumor that the Queen h id * of 
n improper familiarity with Struensee. Bo'h ” 


n ¢ 
a . 1 roved to be u 
these charges were subsequently — nea guak 


stance to witness tho entenge cordiale between artisis | unter the miseries which the plots had bro: ght on 


and their manager. 
audience seemed to fcc! the force of the situation, fo 
the applause was losg-continucd, and was marked by 
extraordinary enthusiasm. We sincerely congratulate 


It speaks well for both, and the | 


| Times ray» of some of the recent expcrine”'® 


her. 





nd 
Guynery IN EnGianp.—Tho Lon 


Max Meretzek for the enviable position he fro de- | practical results elicited by one duy's : xP rigments 
servedly bolus in the estimation of the artists and of | secm to be these—tirst, the irou plates of.) | - h 
the public or queues thickness, can be proteree wun 8 watt 
‘ | perfection as to quelity and strength as these ©? “4 

Sigoor Mazzoleni takes his benefit on Monday night, | P&T bet rte hg Seat wa bern aitesdy gt uns, the 


which, we regret to say, is announced as the last rig 
of the season. 


fire of which cur strongest armor-claté cowl! 
; And float for ten minuter.” 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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EPITOME ‘OF THE WEEK. 


Dor ag Fay h ._ 4h of 
i ave pu a 
that Pthirty acres of land in Wood’s Hole, and that 
a large foree is at work constructing wharves and the 
peccssary eae od oo aan Lo a and shipping 
" lb e large mow 
of gvinci, and it te intended to establish an extensive 
busiuces. 

_— Phe New Bedford Standard says that a school 
teacher in that city hae fallen heir to $59,000 of the 
property bequeathed to the Ruggles family. 

_— The Portland Advertiser states that in the 

steamer North Amerioa arrived at that port on Satur- 
day lest, there were Bo less than seventcen American 
cap’ains of rerchantmen, cleven of whom had sold 
their ships abroad on account of the immense war 
‘ 5 f demand for freights under 
the hazard of shipménts in American bottoms, and 
four of whom had their ;ships captured by the Ala- 
bana. ee 

_— There has been a reduction in the Welland 
Canil tolls on wheat equal to 20 per cent. 


_— On Sanday, the 12th April, a demonstration 
manifested itself in the 3d English Lutheran Church 
Butimore. Rev. Mr. Conrad, of Lancaster, Pa., bad 
bern invited to conduct the. services of the ing, 
and during his prayer olluded to the President, Heads 
of Departments, and for the speedy restorati 
ae Lee -Y f th prayer, about twenty puaabe, 
the conc/usion 0 e . . 
ynale and female, quitted the church, 

_— Hartford, Conn., clected a majority of Demo- 
crate for charter officers. The pepane m: ity in 
the city is about 450, which is a little more that 
for Seymour. 

—— Chief Clerk Grinnell of the Agricultural De- 
pertment has inaugurated a system by which full re- 
ports of the crops throughout the country will be re- 
cclved and published monthly, commencing in May 
next. 

—— A mocting was beld on the 14th April to ar- 
range the poem obsequies of the late Col. E. A. 
Kiniba)l, killed while in the discharge of bis doty. at 
xe. on the 12th April. remains will lay in 
state at the City Hall. 

— A gentleman well acquainted with such statis- 
ties says that the number of persons buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery equals the population of New York 
City in 1810. 

t .—Wm. McKean, of Henderson county, 
often extensive and successful planters in 
Kentucky, sold his crop of tobacco, embracing 380,000 

ounds, together with his crop of corn, Sq grees. 

he tobacco alone brought over $63,000. is, we 
presume, is the most valuable yield ever produced on 
a single plantation in Kentucky. 


—— The dispatch boat New National arrived st 


Cairo on tho 10th of April from Vicksburg, which 
place she left on Wednesday. She brin e news 
that the iron-clads Louisville, Mound , Carondo- 


let, Benton, Lafayette, nnd two others are prepared 
to run the blockade. They were ex to exccute 
the feat on Friday or Saturdsy night. It was also 
sald thet transporte, with log ond cotton bulkheads, 
had been prepared to run past the batteries. The re- 
orted arrival of Gen. Osterhans atCestheae 10 miles 
low Warrenton, on the Louisiana side, w th a heavy 
force, is confirmed. 


-—— A dispatch from St. Louis says: “ A special 
dispatch from Jefferson City to the Democraé says 
the Governor will issue a proclamation to convene 
the old State Convention on June 15, and order an 
election to fill the vacancies therein for May 15.” 


— Gen. Hurlburt, in command ‘at Memphis, has 
oidered ten secessiovists to leave with their families 
for the South, in retaliation for an attack by guerillas 
on a railroad train and the robbery of the pasecngers. 
Notice was given two months ago that this course 
would be pursued if guerilla outrages were continued 
near Memphis. 


-—A dispatch from Chicago, dated April i2th, 
says: “ A special dispatch to the Times from Helena 
Ark., says the entire Tallahatchie fleet, consisting o 
the divisions under Gens. Ross and Quimby and nu- 
merous gun and mortar-boats,?arrived last night. 
The expedition, which has been absent forty-three 
days, left Fort Greenwood on Sunday. As soon as 
the bustle of departure was observed by the enem 

they opened a brisk fire from the woods, where the 

batterics had been planted, which continued until the 


last boat steamed up the river. On the passage the 
boats were frequently fired on A the guerillas. A 
number of soldiers were wounded, and 25 or 30 killed. 


The divisions under Quimby and Hovey have been 
ordered to Vicksburg.” ; 


~—— A Cincinnati dispatch, dated April 15th, says: 
“The Price Current publishes the annual pork-pack- 
ing statement, showing the total number packed to be 
4,069,000, being an increase over last year of 1,300,000. 
There is a bet increase in pounds of meat of 324 per 
ecnt. and in pounds of lard 27} per cent. 


—— A party of 23 bushwhackers belonging mostly 
to Porter’s cang, have been tried by military com- 
missions in Louisville, on the various charges of vio- 
lating their oaths, horse-stealing and murder, and 
rentenced to the Alton prison. One of them was 
condemned to be shot. 


—— Judge William P. Bullock, of Louieville, is 
spoken of as an independent candidate for Governor 
of Kentucky, in opposition to the Hon, Joshua F. 
Bell, the nomicee at the late State Convention. 


—— Gen. McClernand took possession of the little 
town of Richmond, Miss., on the ult., with a 
smaii iorce, driving the rebel cavalry from the place 
‘after two hours’ sharp fighting. 


—— Gen. Burnside has collected about 23,000 men 
at Cincinnati. 


—— Rosecra 
Giimome (crane is now well supported with Gen. 


Py Richmond papers of a late date are received. 
ey contain telegrams from the South-west which 
state that a large Federal fleet had gone up the Cold- 
Water, a staall stream emptyin into the Trississippi 
= *bove Yazoo Pass; also that another fleet had 
Memphis to operate on the Cumberland river. 
; roops were still leaving the Vicksburg peninsula on 
ee eporta, bound up the river. All the depots on 
© © Mobile and Ohio railroad held by our forces are 
ing reinforeed. The Union troops, mostly negroes 


in this iustanee, are repo . “ 
fouls, and were —n ea ees 


Southern.—The Jackson AMissis n : 
. p. says: 
oo atter all, we cannot but confees that we would 
- Dat regret a peace to-day on our own terms had 
iat army strong enough for invasion—for retal- 
‘etion. Lhe * Old Adam’ fs strong within us, and we 
—_ say there are but few in the South who do not 
wey J desire revenge—revenge by retaliatin 
ll — a eh for the hellish acts of vandal- 
Sout, ie by the Northern soldiery ta the 
sit Southern boys, say in the ‘ loyal’ State of Ohio! 
D te cry of * Peace! peace! would‘ then be cried in 
core st—shrieked out from hearts wrung with hor- 
ne dismay amid ruined homesteads, ravo 
“saad burping cities. Oh, for a month of retal- 
wal ‘Then both sides would appreciate the horrors 
wild thee ar, Cebiich & Berth gece net), and we 
: 02 ready and willing fo: hich 
tereby woud be all the more Eating.” as 


~—— The Richmond Examiner says that in the month 
of June the campaign and the - will culminate. 
a we come ont of that month defeated the South 
ite force on terrible measures to preserve itself, 
. “ Core out vietoriour, then the war will be sub- 
ceatelly over, ag the Federals cannot operate In the 
South affer that time,” 


;— Bearish Jotmgon, a New-Orleans planter, b 

ta judgment of $1,509 ost Gen. Neal Dow, for 
‘r, plate and other articles taken from his plan- 
without “ mi‘itary necessity,” 


ern 


for only a month’s success of an army of 


f| in Cincinnati. Cause—whiskey. 


\ 


\ 





—— The Raleigh (N.C) Standard, a rebel paper, | visit to Spair, is now exhibitivg his picturcs in this 


says: “ The bread riots have now fairly commenced. 
Where and when they will end none can tell. The 
future is most certainly an appalling one.” 


—— Four exndidates are already announced for tho | 


Execative chair of Eastern Virginia. George W. 
Randolph claims to be the people’s candidate. T.8. 
aoeresy will run as the candidate of the first fami- 


i 


—— Lentze is painting a splendid portrait of Gen. 
Barneide and his charger. 4 


--~ Mason Jones, the Irish lecturer, is drawing 
crowds in Chicago 


— C. A. Dana. late of the Tribune, is on a tour of 


jes. G. W. Mumford seems to belong to norarty in inspection through the West, iu order to 1eport to Mr. 
Extra Billy , Stanton. , = 


patna = but will run on his merit, 

mith, formerly member of the national Congesss, 
and now occupying a ecat in the rebel House of Rep- 
—_ glories in being denominated the st: mp 
candidate. 


—— A Charleston correzpondent says that moncy is 
tighter there than at any time since the war " 
and that- the withdrawal of so very large an amount 
of bills fundable in the eight per cent. bonds has re- 
duced the circulation caused a contraction in 
bank accommodations. 


| 


| 


—— Piccolomini is about to return to the stage for 
a short season. 

—— Gov. Cartin, of Penn., has declined a repomiva- 
tion for Governor, haviug reccived a high diplomatic 
appointment abroad. 

— Major Pendicton, Uuited States Army, who 
has been persecuted in Virginia for his devotion to 
the Union cause, has been requested by a number of 


| citizens of the Seventh Congressional District of that 


—— Well may the rebels cry, “ Our sufferings are | State to allow bis name to be uscd as a candidate for 


intolerable.” At Franklin, La., whiskey is 50 centaa 


drink, and a poker-deck of very common playing | 


cards costs $3. 


«—Gen. Burnside has issued an order 
deprivin 


Congress. 


—— The venerable John A. Crittenden will run again 
for Congress in the Eighth District of Kentucky. 


— Mr. Win. Cornell Jewett, of Colorado Territory, 


the 27th New Jersey and the 46th New : U.8., a friend of the South, who desires to briug 


York regimeots of ail furloughs and other privileges |Sbout Enropean intervention in the interests of peace, 


for six months, for irregular and disgraceful conduc 


— The Louisville Democrat learns that Gen. 


Rosecrins is Placing the whole Cumberland in a state the last Corigrcas, has been: ap 
e 


of defence. Gencral sccms to have a vision of 

the future, when Tennessee will be the theatre for the 

and and-Onal struggle of the rebeliion, and, accord- 
ly, he is preparing to mect the shock. 


—— The Adjutant-General has on file, at his office 
ia the State Housc,a l'st of 023 Massachusctts sol- 
diers discharged ia the District of Washington 
betwoen January 1st and March Ist. 


— A letter from one of Gen. Stevenson’s brigade 
at Edisto, 8.C., saya: ‘‘The want of water is se- 
verely felt, and what we use for coeking and drinking 
has to be brought a long distance in 8 and tubs. 
Oysters of the finost flavor arc found bere in great 
abundance, and the men are feasting on them. 


—— The agent sent down to the camp to look after 
the Maine regiments, has written to the Govornor 
urging to recommend the friends of soldiers not 
to send mince pits to the soldiers, as he can trace 
many cases of sickness to that article of food. 

—— The One Hundred and Eighteenth, One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-second and One Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth New York Volunteers, and the Tenth New Jer- 
sey Volunteers, fer some time past doing duty in 





ashington, have ordera to leave for some other . 


locality. Their places will be supplied by a brigade 
of Pennsylvania reserves. * 


—— A battalion of cavalry, consisting of 330 men, 
arrived on the 14th April in New York from Califor 
nia, on board the Occan Queen, 


—— A raid was made into Gloucester County, on 
April 11, by the troops stationed at Gloucester Point, 
uoder the command of A. H. Grimshaw, Fourth 
Delaware infantry. The cxpedition was v suc- 
cessful. Some ten thousand dollars worth of rebel 
onerey was burned 
cattle, sheep and mules were driven into our lines, 
The infantry 
Tevis, war in the advance, and made one of the most 
remarkable marches on record, having gone over a 
distance of thirty-six miles in ten hours. 


—— The list of deserters lately presented to the few weeks ago, aged 48 


President measured 3% feet in length. 


NWaval.—The Committee on Water Defences of 
the Harbor Defence Commission met on the t4th 
April, and privately gave Com. Edwin A. Stevins a 
heariog in regard to the design and capacities of his 
celebrated flouting battery, and also in ard to the 
sale of it, which he proposes to the Commission. It 
was decided to visit the battery and inspect it at an 
early day, when Com, Stevens will personally explain 
the details of its construction and operation. 


— Lleyd’s (London) agent in Matamoras furnishes 


and over three hundred head of | 


Quebce, designing tu reach the seaboard by way 


is in 
° of Riviere Gu Loup and cross the Atlantic. 


— The Hon. Frederick F. Low, representative in 
ted Collector of 
Custems at San Francisco. 


— John Minor Botts, of Virginia, so long con- 
fined in prison at Salisbury, N. C., has been released 
thou the interposition of a friend, an extensive 
purchaser of tobacco, and has mission to remain 
on his estate, near Gordonsville, under the pledge of 
not aidmg or abotting the Union catec. 


«Dr. Charles A. Davis, for many years 
a Obituary: and Physician of the Chelsea Warine 


Hospital, died in Derry, N. H., on the 9th Feb., of 

lingering consumption. 
—- Francis H. Wellington. formerly of Boston, 
and a prominent and active member of the New Eng- 
d Committee in this city, dicd at his residence, in 


‘Brooklyn, on the 12th, 


—— Rov. Charles Spear, of Boston, died in Wash- 
ington, on Monday, the 13th April, aged 58. The 
condition of our soldiers appealing to his sympatfics, 
in July last he obtained an appointment in Washing- 
ton as hospital chaplain, and was employed in that 
+ until a short time previous to his death. 

deceased was the author of “ Titles of Christ,” 
“ Essays on the Punishment of Death,” ‘‘ Easays on 
Imprisonment for Debt,” ‘* Voices from Prison,” and 
was for many years editor of the periodical known aa 
the “ Prisoncr’s Friend.” 


— Mrs. Charlotte May Sandford Conner, artist 
and authoress, and wife of the well-known actor and 
manager, died on the 14th April. She was the daughter 
of John and Mary Byrncs, of the Old Park Theatre, 

—— Gen. Commissary Benjamin Welch died on the 
14th Apes, aged 45 e war formerly connected with 
the Utica Democrat and the Buffalo /epublican. 

— R. B. Sykes, a merchant of New Orleans for 30 
yoars, and a native of New York, died ia New Orleans 


, commanded by Lieut.-Col. Carroll | 00 the 4th April. He was one of the most esteemed 


men of the city. 


—— Mr. Henry P. Madigan, the weM-known circus 
and theatrical manager, died at Kingston, Jamaica, a 
ears, Mr. Madigan was born 
in Albany, and began his career as a circus performer 
in that city in 1826, under Manager West. He was 
extensively known in every section of the country. 


— ey nd A. Kimball, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
9th New York Volunteers, whose untimely death we 
have related in another column, was born in Ver- 


' mont, and after receiviog a good education undertook 

| the editorial charge of a Vermont paper. The Mex!- 

| Can war bees out the latent soldier in h m, and he 
Mar 


| service, in 


adetailed statement of the circumstances attending | 


the onpture of the steamship Peterhoff by Admiral 
Wilkes, The agent was a passenger on the Peterhoff. 
He gives the position of the vessel at the moment 
she was brought to by « shot from the Vauderbilt, off 
St. Thomas, and endeavors to show that she was in 
Danish waters when cap‘ured. He asserts that the 
Peterhoff was a bona fide and honest trader, carrying 
a British mail, and that her seizure was in complete 
violation of the law of neutrals. : 


was appoin' captain iu the 9th Infantry, regular 
ch, 1847. fle was brevetted major for 
allant services in the battles of Contreras 


erubrsco, and was again complimented for his 


his 
and 


| gallantry at Chepultepec. At the close of the war he 


— Two Aatie-ceoel schooners were captured at | 
nm, N. 


C., on the 24th ult., while endeavor- 
ing to run into Now Inlet. They were the Rising 
Dawn, from Prince Edward’s Island, and the Mary 
Jane, of Nassau. They were taken by the United 
States steamers State of Georgia and Mount Vernon, 
and sent to New York for adjudication. 


—— We have more intelligence of the pirate Ala- 


| was in his 46th year. 


| 
| 


bama. The Bethiah Thayer, arrived nt Nantes, from | 


Callao, was boarded by the rcbcl pirate, aud the master 
had to sign for $40,000 to obtain his release. The 
Miss Nightingale, which arrived in Evgland, hed on 
board Cupt. Cooper mastcr of the shi 
of Hallowell, w ich the Alabaina h destroyed, 


resigned his commission, and was appointed to a 
lusrative position in the Custom-House, Atthe com- 
mencement of the present rebellion he joined the 9th 
New York Voluntcers as Major, and on the resignation 
of Lieut.-Col. Betts assumed that position. Owing 
to the promotion of Col. Hawkins he has been in 
virtual command of that regiment for above a ycar. 
He led the decisive charge at Roanoanke. He was the 
pet of the Zouaves, and one of the best officers of the 
service. He leaves a wife and an adopted chi.d, He 
Hie portrait was published in 
No, 329 of Prank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, 


ppd ffences.—Detective McDou- 
oil ~y-y i, = ar:estcd in New York a young 
druggist named MeNaughiten, for grand larceny, com- 
mitted on the 10th of March in Washington, D.C. 
It appears that a young officer, Lieut. Graham, hav- 
ing cut his throat, McNnughten was employed to 
watch the bed ot the dying man, He took advantage 


| of the opportunity to apprepriate to himself $ 


ohn A. Park, | 


belonging to the unhappy officer. He has becn taken 


| to Washington for examination. 


—— The Arago brings intelligence from Port Royal | 


that the gunboat George Washington, which had 
been doing picket duty at Sew creek aud Pinckney 
Island, went up Broad river ona reconneissance, on 
the 8th April, and when within one mile of Port 
Royal ferry ran eground. The E 
her assistance, but the rebels — a light pater 
down to the shore snd cemmen firing, to whic 

the Washington replied; a chance shot struck her in 
the magazine, causing the destruction of the boat. 
Two men were killed, two mortally wounded, and 
eight slightly, all of the 3d Rhode Island artillery. 


steamship Marion, from New York for 
New Orleans, was totall 
Keys, on the 2d inst.,atfourr.m. She had a valuable 
cargo and 40 parsengers, all of whoin have arrived at 
Cardenas and Havana, The Murion rated A No, 1, 
was 000 tons barthen, 12 feet draft, built in 1851, in 
this city, by Jacob Bell, and belonged to Spofford, 
Tileston & Co.’s line of steamors. 


— Onthe 4th inet. 13 seamen of the packet ship 
Tuscarora, from Liverpool for Philadclpliia, were 
washed overboard by a single wave and «trowned, 
Others were badly injured, and one, the third mate, 
died of his wounds. 


— The Trareller (Boston) says: “ We received, 
pS steamer Aragy, a note from a correspondent 
oif Charleston harbor, to the effect that the jron-clads 
or a portion of them, aro to be sent to the Mississipp 
river. Naturally supposiog if the announcement was 
correct it was contraband inte!lizence, we concluded 
to suppress the paragraph. It has, however, been 
made known to the entire North by means of a tele- 
graphic dispatch from Baltim>re, and as the Govern- 
ment exercises a censorship over ihe wires, we 

resume the authoritios at Washington do not ot ject 

the publication.” 


Personal.—Mr. Henry W. Derby, of N. Y., has 
be.n appomted American Consul at Dusseldorf, 
Prussia, where he is now residing. Mr. Derby is the 
founder of the Derby Gallery, tie well-kuown Insti- 
tute of Art, Broadway. 


—— Gilbert Hayes and John Gilbert were taken to 
Fort Lafayette the other day, under orders from 

ash n. of the prisoners belonged to the 
rebel schooner Retribution. Hayes has been in Fort 
Lafayctte hefore, having been captured the first time 
on the rebel privatecr Beanregard. He was eubse- 
quently exchanged, whon he made his way to Dixie 
and joinea the Retribution. 


— Gon. Hamilton, of Texas, will speak in Boston 
next week, at the inauguration of the Loyal Union 
€ 


~_— 


— G. W. Hall, the artist, who is about paying a 


. R. Hale went to | 


' arrested the assailants. 


lost on Dowble Head Shot | 


— The safe of the Reading Railroad Company at 
Reading, Pa., was robbed on the night of the 14th of 
April, of $10,000. 

— The sime night the store of Said & Gilmore 
Chestnut strect, Philadelphia, was broken into and 
plundered of nearly ¢5,000 worth of gooda, 


— On the 13th of April a purty of Irish ‘long- 
shoremen attacked a number o: colered persons in 
South strect, because they were delivering a cargo at 
Picr No. 4. Thw police came up during the melée and 
One of the contrabands fired 
a pistol at his attacker, but beyond a few broken 

no harm was donc, 


— The Tribune thus relates the shooting of Col. 
Kimball by Gen. Corcoran: ‘“ Our correspoudent at 
Norfolk gives the fullowing account of the shooting 
of Lieut.-Col. Kimball, of the Hawkins Zouaves: 
* T learn that Col. Kimball had command of the ovtur 
picket guard, and during the evening Gen. Corcoran 


roached the post and was properly challen by 
the guard. Instead of giving the Cronterelen Orn, 
C. simply said, ‘I am Gen, Corcoran.’ Under the 


circumstances, with a rebel force in close proximity, 
an enemy might have said the same thing, and Col. 
Kimball refused to lect Gen. Corcoran pass without 
the proper word. Gen. C. attempted to ride on, 
when his bridle was seized by Col. Kimball. In the 
excitement of the moment Gen. Corcoran drow a 
pistol and fired the fatal shot.’” A correspondent 
observes: “ Who can wonder at our military dis- 
asters when Genocrals thus set all discipline at de- 
fiance? Col. Kimball had served in the Mexican war 


and was an admirable soldicr, having been actively 


engaged ia nine battles during the present war. 


— The Brooklyn Navy-Yard Paymaster’s office 
wae robbed of $140,000 on Suntay wight, the 12th of 
April. The thief has npt been discovered. 
«Petroleum has recently been’ dis- 

covered in — - quantities iu Burmah. Mong Shaw 
Loo, a native Burmese, who is receiving instructions 
in this count , has recently reccived letters from 
his brother in Bu , who accompanied a party of 
British officers on a recent visit to the cvpital of what 
renaive of Burmah proper since its curtailment by 
the British. While thera they visited mo fewer than 
80 newly-dis.overed oll wells of great productive- 
DCse. 

—~- The ladies of the French Conrt ave visiting the 
catacombs by way of awnasemeut. The gallerics are 
illuniuated by the electric light. 


— The Walton stakes was won lately at Warwick 
by Ten Brocck’s three-year old, B.tsman. 

— Considerable indignation is being expresscd in 
Eugland, in consequence of the Duke of Wellington 





having introduced a returned convict at the Prince of 
Wales’s leyce. The man was nized by buron 
Pollock, the judge who condemacd him ten years ago. 


—— Paris letters state that the French Government 
are devoting all their attention to thcir elections. 
The journals, however, still continue their unfair 
method of E ef everything that militates 
against the North. Mr. John Bigelow, our consul in 

aris, has just published a volume on the United 
States, in the French language. Although a mere 
compilation, it is very opportune. 


—— It is said that some of the moat distinguished 
engineers in France have approved a pla» fora rail- 
way from Paris to Marscilles, by which the journey, 
which now consumes 18 hours, may be made in one 
hour and ahalf, The distance is 5i0 miles, The plan 
has been submitted to the paperce for his approval. 
The hyd: aulic system, in whieh sliding is substituted 
for runoing on wheels, is that proposed. 


—— The rejoicings ir Geneva in honor of the 
Prinee of Walea’s en oe followed by a sad 
occurrence, A young Ame lady, who had taken 
pert in the gaieties, on retiring to her room at the Ho- 

des » approached too near the fireplace, 
and almost in a moment her light ball-‘rcss was sct 
on fire and envelo her in flames. The poor vic- 
tim couget to roll herself in a piece of carpet and 
shrieked loudly for assistance ; but she received fear- 
= ~ gee and died after a fow days of dreadful suf- 

ring. ° 


—— The London Times of the 2d of April describes 
Lord Palmerston’s spcech at the Glasgow soirée as 
an address which rons os easy as a drive through 
Windeor Forest, or a cricket-match at Lord’s, or a 
sail down the river; there is nothing upon which 
men differ so much as rational self-government. 
Lord Palmerston, with a temerity which friends 
will think national and his foes audacious, tells the 
operatives of Glasgow that the British nation gov- 
erns iteclf, pot only in its domestic but even in its 
foreign relations. In one way or another the lana is 
—— asthe a would have it governed. 

8 self-government in effect; but this is the self-guv- 
ernment to which there prevails such a variety of 
exceptions. 


—— The London Post anys: “The year is com- 
mencing prosperously for the Confedcrate cause, both 
at home and ab . Before its close we sincerely 
hope that the gallant struggle in which the Southern 
States have engaged, in vindication of their inde- 
pendence, may Le crowned with complete success.” 


—— The Londen News thinks England may suffer 
hereafter for the precedent it has given by the build- 
ing of the Alabama. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the Government will not be negligent in future, and 
will put the lawin motion. The London Netws agrecs 
with the Solicitor-General as to the impropriety of 
English merchanta entering into illegal transactions. 


—- The London Herald is assured, on indisputable 
authority, that the Con ederate Government will not 
cootract ary fresh loan in Europe this year, nor, in 
all likelihood, till after the close of the war. 


—— Work on the Parliamen and Departmental 
buildings of Canada at Ottawa City, it appears, is io 
he resumed forthwith. The Quebec Mercury says it 
is understood that the contracts accompanying the 
schedule in reference, to those edifices are now ay 
forexecution, It hopes that delay is now at an end, 
and that the work will be immediately resumed. 


Chit «—The vanity of fame is beautifully 
nicdite? bes 1¢ little fact that a eplendid portrait of 
the rebel President has just been pub'ished in Paris, 
with this inscription : “ M, J. Davids, Prosident of 
South America.” 


—— It will be nearly a year before Childs, the pub- 
lisher of Philadelphia,.issues the 24 volume of Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary of Authors. The cditor says that 
the Joneses and the Smiths have impeded the work. 
There are in his work 600 of the family, 91 of whom 
arc John Smiths, 

— George B. Lawrence, author of the well-known 
romance, “ Guy Livingstom,” was arrested a mile and 
a half perees our picket lincs, while making his way 
toward Kichmond. He was committed to close con- 
finement in the Old Capitol as a rabid ‘‘ secesh ” 


— At the recent Union meeting jn New York, a let- 
ter from Mr. Seward was read, in which the following 
occurs : “Our armies are moving on with a ste 
firmer than those of the Roman Empire crthe Frene 
Republic ever maintained. Our ficets have surpassed 
in achievements thoae of any previous national 
power. Our credit is conqucring interested avarice 
at home, and defying interested conspiracies abroail. 
All that remains now is to lift the national temper to 
the needful height, and fortify to the point of inficxi- 
bility the national revolution, 80 that we shall agree 
to tolerate no treason at home, and repel any and 
every intervention, seduction or *ssion from 
abroad. In order to do this, lct us, in our leagues, 
ask each other no questions about the past.” 


—— Carlyle, in a letter to C. T. Brooks, of Boston, 
the translator of Jean Paul’s Works; cays, when ae- 
knowledging the receipt of a copy: ‘I once read 
‘ fixings’ too in some speech ; do make it ‘ trimmings’ 
or an equivalent English word; ‘ fixings’ cume like a 
mementary splash of cold water on-the ekin; pain- 
fully reminding one, ‘ Ha, it is not Jean Paul’s self 
that you are reading then, it is an American tranela- 
lation of Jean Paul !’” 


— Cure For HEADACHES.—A work has reeently 
been published ip Paris by an eminent physician, in 
which he descrités a new remedy for headuchcs. He 
uses a mixture of ice and salt, in propertion of one 
to one-half, as a cold mixture, and this he applics, by 
meaus of a little purse of silk gauze, with a rim of 

utta percha, to limited spots on the head, when 
rheumatic headaches are felt. It gives instantaneous 
relief. The skin is subjocted to the process from half 
a miunte to one and a half minutes, and is rendered 
ae ——. It is good in erysipelas and discascs 
of the skin, : 








AN OPINION OF THE PrEss.—Of all pub- 
lications we think a lady’s magazine is perhaps the 
most difficult to give satisfaction—the fair sex being 
the most fastidious of all critics. They have also 
such varied tastes that it is impoesible to piease all, 
Impossible, did we say? No; for Frank Leslie has 
succeeded. The May number of hia LApy’s MaGa- 
ZINE has indeed reached the climax of perfection, 
being, without exception, the corapletest specimen of 
fashion and entertainment ever published on this . 
continent. It contains a donble-page colore! stcel 
fushion-plate, and a mammoth four-page engravivg 
or life-picture of 27 leaders of fashion in the Frenou’ 
Court. The fashion-platcs in all number 114, and are 
most strikiny and cl. gant, far exeecding in number, 
brilllancy and accuracy al! the other ladies’ magazines 
combined. 

If a lady desires to know what to purchase she has 
bat to refer to this triumph of the season, Fraxk 
LEsiik’s LADY’s MAGAZINe, and she will find a 
description of everything requisite for a‘ lady’s 
toilette. 

Husbands! would you please your wives? Carry 
home to them Frank LESLIe’s LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
Fathers! do you wist to obtain the gratitude of your 
daughters? Take them Frank Lesiige’s LADY’s 
MAGAZINE. Lovers! would you wina emile? [Pre- 
sent to the fair object of your attention’ this marvel 
of the age, FR An& Lrsuiz’s LApy’s MAGAZINE. 

Bat we have left the greatcst feature of FRANK 
LEaALiv’s LADY’*? MAGAZINE to the last. It con- 
tains the iatest fnshions iu advance of all publications 
—for his sgents in the capitals of Europe forward tu 
him every novelty before they become the mode there. 
In brieZ, if a lady wishes to be in the feshion she 
must consult Frank Les: 1e’s LADY’s MAGAZISE, 
—New Jersey Standard, 
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He spoke jestingly, but his words made me restless | the old house dusky. I heard them talking and Oscar left me, and I sat down alone in tho woo. 








~— 


Dunean was coming-that repaid me for every- 
thing. I read his fetter over aud over again, and 
then ran up to tell cousin Oscar and Kuthie that 
they might expect him that eveniag. 

Osear frowned at the tidings, a frown that dis- 
turted his handsome forehead, but Kathie enly 
laughed, and threw back her yellow curls. 

I was not to put off my mourning garments uatil 
my wedding day, and my toilet was very simple— 
a black crape dres¢, a small lace collar, the pearl 
brooch that Duncan gave me, and a few white 
rosebuds in my hair. 

I went down to the hall, and sat down by the 
window to watch for Duncan. I was ashamed to 
go down the lan¢ to mect him, as I had promised 
in my last letter—Oscar’s dark eyes watched me 
with such mischiévous mirth. 

Kathie came in seon after, charmingly attired in 
white silken tissue, the double skirt confined by 
heavy roses, a gold and cmcrald butterfly in her 
bosom, and pearls on her arms and neck; her 
bright, redundant hair held back by a wreath of 
jessamine. 

“‘ Let’s see who’s the prettiest, cousin Elsie!” 

She drew my hand through her arm, and led me 
before the mirror. I blushed and felt my eyes fill- 
ing with tears, her beauty was so resplendent. My 
olive face, with its bands of heavy hair, and my 
plain mourning robes, looked dull and unattractive 
beside Ler blooming face and mistlike apparel. 

.* Do sit down, Kathie,” said Oscar, bending his 
eyes upon me with a lambent gaze. “You're a 
pretty child, but you can’t compare with Elsie.” 

**Can’t compare with Elsie? In what does she 
oxgel nie ?” 

“ Oh, in everything!” 

“Of course you think so, but maybe Duncan 
Lee won't!” and with a mischievous glance and a 
toss of her pretty head she danced out of the par- 
lor and down into the garden. 

A sharp, sudden pang shot through my heart, 
and almost deprived me of breath. Oscar must 
have noticed my discomposure, fer he crossed over 
und sat down beside me. 

**})on't mind Kathie, Elsie,” he said soothingly, 
stroking my hair as he spcke; “ she’s a foolish, 
petted child. You are good and beautiful enough 
to win the low of any man; so don’t fear for Dun- 
ean, he’ll not be likely to refuse the hand of the 
heiress of Monteith Mansion.” ; 

The last words, and the tone in which he uttered 
them, stung me to the quick. 

“ Who suid I was afraid he’d refuse it ?” I asked, 
rising up with burning checks. 

‘*No one said so; but lovers are apt to get jea- 
lous, you know; but you’ve no cause to be. Wasn’t 
that the rumble of wheels? Yes—Duncan is com- 
ing. Come, dear, he must not arrive and find no 
welccine; Ict’s go down and meet him.” 

He folded my: shawl very carefully, drew my 
hand through his arm, and led me along beside 
him. I would have giyen my life almost for the 
privilege of meeting Duncan alone, but I had not 
courage to say so. We walked on together, down 
the steps, through the yard, out into the broad 
road. The wheels drow nearer and nearer, and 
soon an open carriage camein sight. Dunean rose 
to his fect, and waved his cap when he saw us. I | 
broke from Oscar, and darted forward, and was in 
a few moments clasped in his embrace. 

“* My own Elsie!” 

That was all he said, but his face was all aglow, 
like the morning heavens, and I felt his heart 
swelling tumultuously against myarm. Still I was 
not satisficd. Why did he net tell me that he loved 
me, th®® he was happy to see me? I would not 
accept the unmistakable evidences of his great 
love, I wanted verbal assurance. Perhaps he 
divined iny thoughts, for he bent down and kissed 
me tenderly, as he said: 

“Arc you quite well, Elsie? Yoy look a little 
thinuer than when I left you.” 

I assured him of my good health, and we turned 
towards Oscar. 

“Who is he, Elsic ?” he asked, quietly, almost 
wnconcernedly. 

“ Only my cousin, Oscar Dubois; he came down 
last week with his sister.” 

“They are both here, then ?” 

“Yes; Kathie will stay until after-——” 

“ Our marriage,” he added, his fine face growing 
alinost luminous. “ Well, I suppose I must sub- 
mit to dt—but—I am sorry—I wanted you all to 
myself?’ 

** Don’t ve selfish, Duncan.” 

He smiled again, that wondrous smile, that made 
his grave, calm face so beautiful, and after joining | 
Oscar, we walked-on te the house together. 

In about half an hour Kathie came in, dancing 
through the hall, her arms heaped up with roses. 

“ Cousin Elsie, has Mr. Duncan come ?” 

She blushed and stopped short when she saw 
him, but, after a moment of pretty embarrassment, 
caine forward and held out her hand, 

“I'm glad te see you, Mr. Lee. I hope you'll 
like me, for cousin Elsie’s sake.” 

Duncan laughed at her childish manner, and said 
he could find no difliculty in liking her for her own 
sake, and then we went out to supper. 

“Isn't she beautifal, Elsie ?” asked Duncan, as 
we stood together on the porch. 

“ Very beautiful. Do you like her?” 

“Yos; don't you?” 

“No.” 

“Why, Elsic, I thought you certainly loved 
her.” 

“Oh, well, I do like her in a manner; but she’s 
so vain, and fickle, and se'fish, that I can’t respect 
her.” 

“Come, don’t be too uncharitable. Little bloz- 
goms like she is are not expected to possess any 
great amount of character—they are just made to 
bleom and emit a balmy fragrance.” 

“ They are very useless, I think.” 

«But they are beautiful ; and you know ‘ A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever.’ Kathie is a thing of 





| 


beauty, and she'll be a perpetual joy to the man 


and uneasy. I don’t think I was jealous then, but 


and I leaned, sobbing, against his breast. Think- 


smiling face but an aching heart, I went away to 
my chamber. 








wards the deor. 


v ¢ wondcringly in my | above a minox ripple of soft 

ae achat (Nl sade . - I remember the wer’ as distinctly as if I had 

heard them yesterday. 

) Ten long years lie between me and that night, yet 

| I hear the music yet, so swect and soft and sorrow- 

' ful; and that voice, whose rich melody may long 

since have been silenced in the surging deeps of the 

ocean, still echoes, like the dirge of buried hope, 

, through the desolate halls of memory. This is the 
song he sang: 


face. 

“‘What’s the matter, Elsie? You are not like 
yourself to-night. Tell me what it is.” 

** Nothing—nothing, Duncan.” 

But even while I spoke the tears gushed forth, 


ing that I was ill and nervous, he soothed me with 
fond words and tender caresses, and at last, with a 


In vain I tried to reason with myself, to shake off 
my foolish fears; the aching load grew heavier, and 
I tossed restlessly all night, and in the morning 
awoke pale and almost ill.” 





CUAYTER Ll. 


“Exsiz, if you don’t tell me what has changed 
you so, I shall go away and leave you. My pre-"' 
sence seems to annoy rather than give you plea- 
sure.” 

We stood in the garden together, beneath the 
cloudless glory of the blue June sky. The triple 
mountain, with its gorgeous fringing of green and 
purple, towered above ts, the river glided on below, | 
a river of silver, threading its way between verdant | 
banks, spang'ed with starlike dandelion and cluster- 
ing clumps of lilics. An odorous wind sang through 
the dewy foliage of the trees and stirred the heavy | 
roses until they sent up clouds of fragrant incense. 


The whole carth was bathed in beauty, and ten 


thousand voices awoke the joyous anthem of the | 
newborn day. | 

*¢Go just as soon as you like, sir,” I answered, | 
haughtily, my eyes fixed upon a rosebud which | 
Kathie had fastened in his vest. 

‘* Elsie!” | 
« Sir!” 
“Oh, Elsic;*what has come over you? If you | 
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moving to and fro in the hal!s below, and then some 


I freed myself from his embrace, and started to- | one brought out my harp and Buntan sung, his 
voice swelling up in gravd and sorrowful cadences 


and plaiative meledy. 


Yesterday! Ah, me! 


In boyhood’s dewy dawn of day, 

I launched upon a silver bay 

A little barque, with fluttcring sail 
Borne out upon a prosperous gale. 


'T was freighted with my little all 
Of earthly treasure, great and small, 
And from the shore I watched to sve 
It gain its wished-for destiny. 


And while I watched, upsoaring high 
— Allin a blue and cloudless sky, 

The morning sun dispelled the night, 

And drowned the world in golden light. 


And out upon the silver bay, 

With streamivg sails and penucus gay, 
A birdlike speck amid the bluc, 

My little vessel swiftly fiew. 


A roll of thundcr, then a flash 

Of lurid light, a deafening crash— 

A blot upon the golden day— 

An inky blackness on the bay ; 

A surging hiss, and all was o’er; 

I turned heartbroken from the shore. 


Hermina came up to say that my presence was 
needed in the supper-room. I suffered her to ex- 
change my crumpled crape dress for one of a prettier 
and lighter material. Then she looped back my 


hair with sorte of my mother’s pearls, and I went 


don’t love me, say so—and you are free; but don’t | down. 


keep me in this terrible suspense.” 


Supper over, I went out upon the porch, hoping 


| 
His face was very white, his proud eyes full of | the coo} air would drive the burning misery from 


passionate pleading, but I turned carclessly away. | 

‘‘ There are the herses, and yonder comes Kayhie; | 
you can take charge of her. I ride with cousin | 
Oscar.” 

“Elsic, stop one moment—just one!” 

I did not heed his plaintive, pleading voice. 

“Kathie, Mr. Lee is your escort.” 

She came running up at my call, and I walked | 
off and joined cousin Oscar. Duncan looked at | 
me once, and the darkness of death will not blot | 
out the memory of that look, so proud, so indig- | 
nant, so full of tender regret. But I only laughed | 
then, waved my hand, and galloped off with Oscar, - 
leaving him and Kathie fur behind, for she was a 
timid rider. | 

That was a wild, terrible gallop. Over long 
slopes of loamy meadow land, under the arches of 
waving forests, amid throbbing hills, down to the 
shore of the sea, we went, a!most as fleet as the 
wind. I felt an irresistible impulse to plunge head- 
long into the gleaming waters, but Oscar caught 
my hridle-reins, and held me back. } 

“Elsie, my poor child, God help you,” he said, 
pityingly. 

**T don’t want help,” I answered, angrily, stung | 
that he had divined my secret. 

“Yes youdo, Elsie. I know what you are suffer- 
ing. But you shall not suffer much longer; I will 
tuke Kathie home to-morrow.” 

“ For what ?” 

* Because she is luring the man you love from | 
your side.” | 

“Let her lure him—!et her win him if she can; | 
you shall not take her home. Do you think that I 
carc—I, the daughter of Douglas Monteith ?” | 

He smile.l at my indignant face. He would have | 


| 
| 


and bleeding. 

**You are worthy of your name, Elsie,” he said, | 
proudly, as we galloped off ogain. 

Dunean and Kathie met us far back upon the | 
road, he holding her bridle, and she catching at his 
arm for support at every rock and rut. I raised 
my plumed hat as I passed them, and said, gaily, 

“ Sir Duncan rode a night-black stecd, 

His ladye a freckled gray, | 

And there could not be found in the whole couutrie, | 
A faircr couple than they.” 

He responded by that same look—that, look of 
proud contempt and tender serrow, more fearful 
than any words could have been. 

Kathie came up to my chamber when she re- 
turned and put her arms round my neck. 

“You are angry with me, cousin Elsie,” 
said, her lips quivering like a grieved child’s. 

“No, Kathio, I’m not angry with you.” 

“IT can’t help it, cousin Elsie—indecd I can't,” 
she continued; “he will like me. You must not | 
blame me.” | 

“IT don’t blame you, Kathie; let him like you, 
and do you like him, if you can. Go down new, 
and don’t disturb me.” 

She went down, and I sat there alone, alone in 
my terrible anguish. Duncan had deceived me, 
thrown back my lifelong love at the very foot of the 
altar, for the smiles of a capricious girl. I cannot 
tell which caused me keener pain, my wounded 
disappointed affection, or my vivid perception of 
his utter unworthiness. The latter thought, I 
think. 

There, in my wardrobe, hing my bridal garments, 
the glittering satin robe, the misty veil, the wreath 
of orange blossoms. But I was not then wholly 
cconscious of the full extent of my sorrow, the 
sudden blow stunned me, paralyzed my powers of 
feeling. 

The dove docs not suffer most when the crucl 

arrow strikes its tender wings; the chill and cold of 
| weary after days bring the sharp agony. 

The evening wore away, twilight Ict fall her 


she | 





who wins her.” 


sable curtain, shutting out the sunlight, and making | 








| whirled and almost-seemed on fire. 


ny head. Duncan soon joined me, and began to 


| walk up and down, his head bent down upon his 


breast. My heart grew very weak when I saw his 


| pale, sorrowful face; I think I would willingly have 


died for my old place in his affection. After awhile 
he paused before me. At first his broad chest 
heaved and his lips quivered, but it was soon ovcr, 
and he stood erect and calm in the moonlight. 

‘Elsie, do you wish to be released from your en- 
gagement to me ?” 

“I do, sir!” 

My soul quailed and shuddered at the falsehood, 
but I spoke it firmly. 

“ Very well—give me back my ring and you are 
free!” 

I drew the little golden circlet from my finger and 
hauded it to him. His hand trembled as he re- 
ceived it. : 

‘* Elsie,” he said, speaking in a husky, tremulous 
voice, “‘do you remember the day I gave you 
this ?” 

Remember it? Ah, too well! The carth was 
bright with the tawny gold of autumn—we had been 
out all day in the forest under the chestnut trecs— 
he shaking down the brown fruit iuto my apron. 
While we sat upon the hill to rest he took it from 
his pocket. 

** Elsie, you are sure you love me ?”’ 

“ Very sure, Duncan.” 

“Then, here is our betrothal ring, let me put it 
on your finger.” 

I held out my hand and he slipped it on, saying, 

“* What God has joined together, let no man part 
asunder.” 

And now I was taking it off—but I answered 


| wept could he have seen my heart; it was all torn | Very calmly, 


“Yes, [remember it, Duncan—but it is better 
for us to forget it.” 

‘Can you forget it, Elsie?” he asked, sadly. 

“Oh, perhaps so; we soon outgrow our childish 
fancies.” 

“Childish fancies? Oh, my God, my God, is 


there no trust or truth in humanity ?” 


The words broke from his lips like a wail, and 
he turned from me and walked rapidly away. 

My better nature urged me to follow him, to ask 
for an explanation, but my pride rose vp in fierce 
refusal. I walked up and down once or twice, 
hoping he woud come back and speak to me 
again, but he did not, and after awhile I entered 
the hall. : 

Oscar sat by the window with a chessboard before 
him—he made room for me by his side, and we were 
soon in high glee. Howl talked and laughed as I 
did that night, is still a matter of wonder. Kathie 
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light. 

Elsie!” 

I started and looked up. Duvean stood at the 
window, his face as white as death. 

‘Elsie, are you satisfied ?” 

His voice was thick and husky, like unto th, 
murmur of a rivulet when choked by auiuma 
leaves. 

“ Wholly satisfied, Duncan.” 

‘Oh, Elsie, are you sure of your own heart ? Jon; 
you think the old feelings will return when ti), 
new passion shall have died out ?” 

I could not comprehend his words, but iy hear 
was very full of bitterness, and I said, coldly, 

“You've no right to question me, sir—pour »». 
gagement is caneelled—surely that is enough!” 

“Enough! yes, Elsie, it is enough—God hol 
me!” 

My soul yeirned deeply towards kim; I long) 
to drop my head upon his breast and entreat hip, 
not to forsake me, but pride conquered, and I said 
with a gay laugh, a 

“Don’t distress yourself, Duncan—exchange j, 
no robbery~—you shall take Kathie, and 1 will eng. 
sole myself with cousin Oscar.” 

He turned from me with a terrible frown. 

“God forgive you, Elsie—farewell !” 

The tender mournful veice lingered like an ey 
on the summer air, and for a single instant }j; 
grand, pale face was turned towards me with , 
lock of unutterable sorrow—and he was gone, 
Moved by that look, that sublime pale facc, which 
even now looks back reproachfully upon me through 
all the dusky shadows of the past, I sprang through 
the window with outstretche@ armas—but it was too 
late—I only clasped the empty air, and nought but 
hollow echoes responded to my despairing cry, 
Duncan was gone. 

The river foamed and chafed between its banks 
like a restive steed—a solitary owl hooted froin the 
mountain’s triple sumwit—and far out in the north. 
west an inky cloud gathered, freighted with fire aud 
storm. But through all that dismal night I sat 
there, only dimly conscious of my own existence, 
At last, after weary hours, the East began to glow 
with the rekindling fires of dawn, and I arose and 
tottered up to my chambers. A shaded night- 
lamp burned dimly on the mantel, Hermina sat 
asleep in her chair. As I entered a dark object 
started up from the rug, crept across the floor, and 
fawned at my feet. It was Neptune, Duncan's 
favorite Newfoundland. A small card hung sus- 
pended from his collar. I tore it off, and read: 

“ Elsie, be kind to my dog.” 

Haven’t I been kind to you, Neptune? ILaven't! 
loved and cared for you for his sake? ut he will 
never come back to us, Neptune. ‘here is uo 
compensation. 





CHAPTER IV. 

KaTuic was lying on the sofa when I went 
down, her face hidden in the pillows. 

‘* What is the matter, Kathie ?” I asked. 

** She’s a little unwell, cousin Elsie. I musi tuke 
her home to mother. Cannot you go with us? 
said Oscar, coming to my side. 

“No!” 

“You must, Elsic. 
alone.” 

“ No, sir; I shall not go.” 

I shook off his hand, and went out to the gur- 
den. He followed. 

. “ Elsie, why will you mourn for one who is un- 
worthy of you, and turn from one who would die to 
win youf regard ?” 

** Who is that one, sir!” 

“ Myself, cousin Elsie.” 

“ Then, sir, your visit to Mansion Monteith is 
ended.” 

“Elsie, this is wrong, ungenerous. Am I to 
blame for the treachery of Duncan Lee? Don't 
turn from me, Elsie—don’t, I entreat you. Tell 
me to hope now, and I will be your slave until you 
learn to love me.” 

“ Oscar, you are my cousin—don’t force me 1 
despise you.” 

“No, Elsie—you will think better of this. I 
know I have spoken prematurely —but forgive me. 
My heart gct the ‘better of my judgment. Time 
will change you, Elsie. Ycu will not always feel 
as you do now. Sober second thought will con 
vince you of your unkindness. Love like mune 
must be rewafded sometimes. I am content \ 
wait. Farewell.” 

He turned away with a smile, and left me stand- 
ing alone. 

‘When I returned to the house Kathie was pack 
ing her trunks. I helped her, trying not to feel 
unkindly, trying not to blame her for Duncan's! 
fidelity ; but my soul was very bitter, and my voice, 


I cannot leave you here 





stole eut soon after I entered, and she was soon 
with Duncan, leaning on his arm, and walking up 
and down the terrace. I talked until my brain 
Then I sang 
wild, pulsing melcdies—tender love-sungs that I 


| had learned from Duncan, sending my voice through 


the open window in cicar, unfaltering notes. After 
that, Oscar played and I waltzcd, whisking by the 
windows, my pearls in a shimmer of light. I must 
have over-acted my part, for Oscar watched me 
narrowly with a strange light in his cyes—but 
Duncan thought I was lappy, and that was 
enough. 

Towards midnight I paused, sick and dizzy, and 
leaned out at the window. They were still walking 
up and down, she leaning on his arm, and I heard 
him say distinctly, 

“Oh, Kathie, I have never loved any other woman, 
and I never shall ;’’ and then came the low murmur 
of her reply. 

He was wooing her then, assuring her that he 
had never loved any other; he, my affianced hus- 
band, upon whose breast my head had so often 
rested with such confiding trust. Soon after I saw 
Kathie glide in and steal up to her chamber, then 


though I strove to make it kindly, sounded harsh 
| and cold. She did not seem to notice it, howev'", 
but worked on, her movements nervous and hur 
ried, her face pale andtear-stained. She had ~ 
| human feeling, then? My heart softencd ® little, 
and I said, gently: aie 1 

“ We will not part in unkindness, Kathie. 
know all. You need not distress yourself» 
well.” 

** You know all ?” she exclaimed, looking " 
me with a startled glance. 

“Yes, Kathie, I know that you and Dance 
| love each other, and I hope you may be hap?) “4 
| gether. The engagement that once existed U 
| tween myself and him is broken.” 

“Oh!” ‘ 

She uttered the interjection with a sig 
when she came up and put her arms around ™* 
| «Cousin Elsie, I know you think l've on 
wrong—but I eouldn’t help it, indeed I couldn 
| He would like me. I saw that he wou!d from oo 
very first—and gave him encouragement, a 7 
| his faith in you. He’s false, cousin Fisie, aut y “ 

must not think any more about his. But * 
| gone off now, and won’t trouble us an) more. 


p at 


| 
j 
| an 
| 
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I grasped ber arm, and looked steadily in he 
face. She dropped her eyes and blushed. r 


“« Katbie, are you telling me the truth ?” 

«The whole truth, cousin Elsie. You didn’t 
think I would marry him, did you, fickle and un- 
faithful as he is?” 

A wild, exultant joy rose up within me. He 
was punished, ther. His new love was unrequited. 
He would suffer as I was suffering. But the next 
instant my whole soul melted in pity. 

“ Marry him, Kathie,” I pleaded; “ marry him, 
and try to make him happy.” 

She opened her blue eyes in astonishment. 

“La! cousin Elsie, a poor man like him? Why, 
mamma would never hear of such a thing. No, in- 
deed! I told him I was engaged to Dr. Layton. 
But he goes away to-day, and we'll both forget 
him, and be happy again.” 

«“ Goes away, did you say ?” 

“ Yes, to sea—the ship sails this morning.” 

I never knew the full strength of my love for 
him until that moment, when I felt that he was 
lost to me for ever. ‘ 

A dull pain shot through my head and heart, and 
it was merely by the strong force of my will that I 
kept from fal'ing. 

“Don’t mind it, cousin Elsic,” said Kathie, 
soothingly ; “he is utterly unworthy. Let him go. 
There are others who love you better. Come, you 
shall go home with us now, and we’ll soon have 
you cheerful and happy again.” 

“No, Kathie, I cannot go. Come to my room 
when you are ready to start.” 

I went up to my chamber, and sat down by the 
window. There beneath me lay the old forest, the 
hills, the river, all sacred and hallowed by precious 
memories—but he was gone. Nature wears her 
fairest robes and woos with her most melodious 
tongues when heavy grief is weighing on our 
hearts, that we may turn and rest our poor aching 
heads upon her tender bosom; yet we, blind mis- 
construers of the holiest truths, think she dresses 
up and flaunts her gaudy hues to mock our sorrow. 
So thought I, gazing down on the wondrous beauty 
of that fair June mornirg. Life seemed very 
worthless—death would have been a welcome mes- 
senger. I longed to lie down in the narrow bed 
reserved for me between the graves of my father 
and mothe#, as a weary little babe longs for its 
cradle-pillow. I cried to God out of the depths of 
utter despair, not for strength but for death; but 
the All-wise Father was too merciful to grant my 
prayer. 

While I sat there, a man, ig seaman’s garb, 
came up the front walk and paused at the doorway. 
A sudden hope thrilled through my heart, making 
me, for the moment, almost dizzy. Duncan might 
have sent a messege, he might have repented of 

his infidelity. I was willing to take him back, wil- 
ling to forget all the past and live only for the 
future; I, so cold and proud a few short hours be- 
fore. Despair makes us very humble. I ran down 
the steps and listened. He was speaking to 
Kathie. 

“The ship sails in an hour, madam; he tolé me 
to weit for an answer.” 

“None is needed, But stop, I will ask consin 
Flsie.” 

She ran up the steps and called: 

“Cousin Elsie, have you any message to send 
Mr, Lee ?” 

“ Has he sent me any?” I asked, cagerly. 

“Oh, no; he has written me a note, which, of 
course, I shall not answer.” 

“T have none, then.” 

The last cord of hope snapped asunder as I 
uttered the words, and 1 reascended to my chamber 
with life outstretching before me, one vast, un- 
broken desert. Half an hour after Kathie and 
Osear departed, and I was left alone. 

There must be some great, over-ruling Provi- 
dence, some infinite, forbearing Lo7e, that watches 
over and preserves us, some merciful hand that 
leads us wisely over all life’s crooked paths and 
rugged hills, else how could we, when blind and 
suffering, shun the horrible pits of destruction ? 
There sure must be some guiding agency inde- 
pendent of mere human will, or during that 
waning summer and mournful autumn I should 
never have lived. Looking back upon the first days 
of my trial now, I feel that I was anything but 
meek and long-suffering. My soul was filled with 
bitter murmurs, and I importuned God for death 
with an earnestness almost defiant. But he did 
hot grant it. He, whose divine nature once wore 
the poor, frail r.bes of weak humanity, turned a 
deaf ear to my frenzied ravings, and poured, drop 
by drop, upon my wounded heait, the healing oil 
of peace, not joy, but peace, and a kind of sorrow- 
ful calmness. 

When autumn garnered in her golden treasures 
the first wild bitterness of my grief had departed. 
I went back to my library and my lung-neglected 
studi s, but I found that the change in my life had 
changed all things e’se. Ihad no impelling motive, 
ull hope and aspiration were gone for ever; but I 
went to work just for work’s sake, and after awhile 
I bezan to reap my reward. We never do anything 
tarncstly and unselfishly without success. 

_New conceptions, broader views and higher and 
diviner beauties dawned upon me. I seemed to 
feel my father’s soul pulsing through the rbyth » ic 
line 8 of our dear ol poets, and to hear his familiar 
Voice in their quaint, sweet melody. But all this, 
while it made me wiser, did not make me happier. 
On the contrary, it seemed to increase my powers 
of appreciation, and to make me long more ardently 
for the companionship of old. 

There were nights black and stormy, when the 
winds roared through the mountain passes, and 
the sleet beat against my windows, when [ watched 
the flickering embers in the grate, and listened to 
the distant boom of the ocean with a desolation of 
heart too deep for utterance. Never did human 
Soul pray more sincerely for oblivion’s lulling 
Waters than did mine. But they were not to be 


had, they are like Leon's fountain of youth and the 
rest of the pretty mythology, wholly fanciful, 
I could not furget, and I could not grow in- 
different; I strove to crowd out that one great 
memory with higher and trucr interests; I strug- 
gied to burst the manifuld chains that bound me to 
an unworthy object, but in vain. That grand, pale 
face, 28 I had last beheld it, rose up between me 
and every passing joy, and | heard the boom of the 
ocean as it swelled up through the leafless forest 
with a terrible vision, ever before my eyes, of a 
solitary barque, the timbers riven, the sheets glued 
with ice, sinking down, down into the surging sca. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


A VILLAGE BY THE SEA. 


CHEQUERED wi'h amber light, the elm-fringed lane 
Unto the ancient hamlet-spire has wound; 

Below lie brown thatched cots by gardens bound, 
Or orchards that slope gently to the main, 

The touriag bee, late from the fragrant bells 

Of thyme, wings home to his own minstreley, 

Day fades, and now in dim gray flakes the sea 
Breaks on the meads with soothing tempered sound. 
Not only in wide bays where navies ride 

’Neath soaring cliffs and sky cy citadels 

Charged with a nation’s thunder, rolls the tide, 
Echoing the infinite, but softly swella 

On the meck vale where village history tells, 

*‘ These simple peasants sowed, and reaped and died !” 


THE BAL MASQUE; OR, THE LADY 


AND HER LOVERS. 


Vienna has lately becn much excited by a 
ducl, which resulted in the death of a young noble- 
man, well kuown and mach respested. The facts are 
briefly these : 

Among the visitors of Baron Falkenstein, an Aus- 
trian novle of wealth and official position, the two 
most prominent were Don Emilio de Muruagay Vil- 
dosola, of the Spxnish Embassy, aud Count Renter. 
en van Rosande, of that of the Netherlands. Scarcely 
a night Poy = that these two diplomatists were not 
secu at the Bxron’s mausion, and rumor asserted, and 
it was generally believed, that both were in love with 
the mistress of the house—a ene Mesqacen lady of 
surpassing beauty, only recently to her some- 
what older husband. The contrast between them 
ws striking. Count Rechteren, a tall, fair-haired 
and blue-eyed young man. of about 26 ycars of age, 
flitted around the beautifal Baroness unceasiog 
movement, evidently lost in admiration, but scarcely 
daring to cyescees 80 far as to touch the hem of her 
garment. ss timid than the Count was his friend 
and rival, the Spanish Secretary of Legation, Don 
Emilio de M ay, ahaadsome, dark-complexioned 
man of between and 40. The winning smiles of 
the young mistrees of the house were distributed 
with fair impartia ity among all her visitors. Oni 
some more than ueually —- elderly ladies thought 
they could see a slight preference given to the pale 
and timid yourg Count from the Netherlands, 

At Vienna, as elsewhcre, the climax of the carnival 
is the Alardi Gras, the day before Ash Wednesday. 
On the evening of this day a splendid bal masque 
finished the festivities of the season, as in man other 
houses of the Austrian capital, so in that of. Baron 
Fafkenstein. The crowd here was immense, com- 
pletily filling all the reception-rooms of the 4 
mansion, aud scarcely allowing iree circulation in 
some apartments. A black domino was seen follow- 
ing a lady dreseei asa shepherdess. It was clear to 
all observers of the incident that the lady was dis- 
pleased by the attcutions of the black domino, for she 
evidently tried to evade himas much as possible, and 
at times made some more or less unsuccessful attempts 
to clude his vigilance and to escape from him alto- 

ether, The spectacle became exciting, when at last, 
nasudden movement of the crowd, the fair iugitive 
was pe into a corner. and her hand thereupon 
was immedixtely seized by the pvrsuio figure in 
black. A faint shriek was heard, followe. by a scence 
of extraordinary tumult. The black domino saw 
himself attacked from bi hind by a mask in stcel 
armor, representing a crusader of the cleventh centu 
ry. There was a short struggle, and before the by- 
standcrs had time to interfere the police hurried up 
to the -, and the two gentlemen who had com- 
mitted the grave | reach of the peace were laid hold of 
and carried to prison. The masks were made to full 
from the black domino and the knight in armor, and 
the assembled company beheld with astonishment 
the well-known features of the two retaries of 
Legation, Don Emilio de Muruagay and Count Recht- 
eren. The shepherdess had vanished and was no- 
where to be seen, . 
Close to the banks of the Danube, a liitle beyond 
the southern suburb of Vienna calied the Leopold- 
town, lies the Brigitteneu, one of the most lovely 
spots in the environs of the Austrian capital. At the 
break of day on the 221 of March, two carriages 
drove up to the spot. Half a dozen gentlemen in 
black issued in an instant, and the vehicles having 
been sent back, they began to look over ihe ground. 
A piece of meadow in the lower part of the Brigitte- 
nu was chosen as the peeee of the duel, and the pis- 
tols having been carefully examined, the combatants 
were placed in their allotted positions. On the one 
side the young Dutch nobleman, visibly affected, hia 
face pale as death; on the other, at a dist»nce of 50 
paces, the Spanish Secretary of on, as it is said, 
with his ol smile, and almost an air of triumph. 
There wasaslight pzuse amidst deep silence, in- 
terrupted only by tie singing of tne birds in the 
wood. Then came the command of the leading se- 
cond: “ Tout est pret.” Count Rechteren lifted up 
his pistol; his hand trembled ; he seemed as if he had 
never fired a revolver in his life. A minute elapsed : 
then a pull at the trigger, and the ball flew high over 
tl.e head of the Spanish nobleman. The latter rais- 
ing his ee with the air of a man coofident in his 
own skill, and taking steady a.m at his opponent, 
fired at the end of a sew seconds, and in the same in- 
sant the count was s°6n falling down upon his face, 
without uttering a sound. All the bystanders bur- 
r ed forward, and the surgeon was csiied up to do his 
per f3 The latter opened the waisteoat of the count, 
laid his hand upon the heart of the young man, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Er ist todt ’*—He is dead! 
Thus terribly had ended for all the bal masque ol 
Cunt Falkenstcin. 





———_____— EE 


THE FIRST BREACH OF PRCMISE CASE 
ON RECORD. . 

A cuntovs instance of a lady availing her- 
self, in 1£40, of the right to appear by champion, in a 
breach of promise of marriage case, is mentioned in 
the memoirs of the Maréchal de Vielleville, 

The husband of Philippe de Montespedon having 
died in Piedmont without issue, she was left a young, 
rich and beautiful widow, and was sought in marriage 
vy several noble euitors. Amongst these was the 
Marquis de Saluces, to whose attentions she seemed 
to lis'en favorably, and she permitted him to accom- 
pany her from Turin to Paris. It turned out, how- 
ever, that the sly dame merely wished to have the 
advantege of his escort on the jourpey; aud when she 
arrived at its termination, she cavalicrly dismissed 
him, saying, “ Adieu, sir! your lodging is at the 
Hoste! des Ursive, and mine at the Hostel Sai .t Denis, 
close to that of the Augustins.” 





made him 4 fornial promige of marr and cited her 
to appear before the court of parliamen' aaa 

She come there, attonded by a numcrous company 
of friends, and having been desired by the presicent 
to hold up her hard, she wes asked whether she had 
ever promised marriage to the marquis, who was then 
in court. Sbe answered upon her honor that she 
had not; and when the court proceeded to press her 
with further questions, she exclaimed wiih passion- 
ate warmth: 

“Gen lemen, I never was in a court of justice be- 
fore; and this makes me feur that I may not answer 
properly. But to put a stop tu all czptious cavilling 
and word-catching, I swear in the face of this assem- 
bly to God and the king—to God under pain of eternal 

nation to my soul; and to the king under the 
penalty of loss of hovor and Jife—that I have never 
pe pledge or promise of marriage to the Marquis 
e Saluces, and, what is more, that I never thought 
of such a thing in my life. And if there is any one 
who will assert the contrary, here is my chevalier 
whom I[ offer to maintain my words, which he knows 
are entirely true, and uticred by the lips of a lady of 
honor, if ever there wes one. And this I do, trusting 
in God and my good right, that he will prove the 
plaintiff to be (begging the pardon of the court) a 
villaiaous liar.” 

This spirited defiance caused no little sensation in 
the audience; and the president told the registrar 
that he might put up his papers, for Madame la 
Maréchale had taken another and much shorter road 
towards settling the dispute. Then, addressing the 
marguie, = asked, “ Well, sir, what say you to this 


But love, as we)l as the valor of the latter was 
fast oozing away; and the craven — answered by 
avery decided negative: “I want not,” said he, “to 
take a wife by force; and if she does not wish to have 
me, I do not wish to have her.” And so, making a 
low obcisance to the court, he prudently retired, and 
= er Philippe heard no more of his pretensions to 

er . 


SOMETHING ABOUT FRIDAY. 





logue of fortunate circumstances occurring on that 
day. 

On Friday, August 21, 1402, Christopher Columbus 
sailed on hie voyage of discovery. 

Ce Friday, ber 12, 1402, he first discovcred 


On Fr , January 4, 1493, he sailed on his return 
to Spain¢which, if he had not reached in sxfety, the 
pappy result never would have been known which 
1 the discovery of this vast coutinent. 

Mm . Friday, March 15, 1493, he arrived at Palos in 
ety. 

On Friday, November 22, 1493, he arrived at Hispa- 
niola, on his second voyage to America, 

On Friday, June 13, 1494, he, though unknown to 
himself, discovered the continent of America. 

On Friday, March 6, 1496, Henry VII., ot England, 
gore to John Cabot his commission which led 

iscovery of North America. This is the first Ameri- 
can state paper in England. 

On Frida mber 7, 1563, Melendez founded 
St. Augus the oldest town in the Unitcd States, 
by more than forty years, 

On Friday, November 10, 1620, the Mayflower, with 
the ey ey made the harbor of Provivcetown, and 
on the same day they signed the — ee en the 
forerunner of our present glorious Constitution. 

On Friday, December 22, 1620, the pilgrims made 
their final landing at Plymonth Rock. 

On Friday, Feb: uary 22, 1732, Geo. Washington, the 
father of American freedom, was born. 

On Friday, October 7, 1777, the surrender of Sarato- 

a was made, which had such power ond influence in 

nducing France to declare for our cause. 

On Friday, September 22, 1780, the treason of 
1 was laid bare, which saved us from destruc- 


AMERICANS, at any rate, have no reason to | 
be afraid of Friday. Mr. Timbs givcs us this cata- | 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


“ Ma. sores, Lhave been with you three 
| months and you have not paid me. I am ve r, 
and deeply in debt for my bosrd. My landlord says 
if I do not pay him to-day, he will put me in jai.” 
* Well, my boy,” answered Potter, coolly, “ you 
4 if he puts you in jail you won’t have to pay any 


This must have been consoling. 


Jor Srrter, the comedian, having to give 
out a play on a Saturday evening, addressed the audi- 
ence in the following manner: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, to-morrow ”—but was in- 
terrupted by a person in the pit, who told him to-mor- 
row was Sunday. 

“ I know it, sir,” replied the droll wit, and gravely 
proceeded, ‘‘ To-morrow will be preached, at the 
parish church, St. An‘irew’s, Holborn, a charity ser- 
men, Oe 4 — cf - number < poor girls; and on 

on w orcecn & placca ° 
for the benefit, ete.” - ——— 


LANDLAvYy (deferentially)—* Mr. Smith, 
do you not suppose that the first steamboat created 
much surpriee among the tieh when it was first 
launched ?” 

Smith (curtly)—“ I can’t say, madam, whether it 
“Loaele 

D y—* Oh! 1 thought from the way you eycd 
the fieh before you, that ee might ecquine couse in 
formation on that point.” 

Smith (the malicious villain)—“ Very likely, marm, 
very likely; but it’s my opinion, marm, that this fish 
A =, native element before steamboats were in- 
vented. 


Tn little snarling, caroling “‘ babes,” 
That break our nig tly rest, 
Should be packed off to “ Baby-lon,” 
rom _ ‘ Spit’. ° ks” go o’cr to “ Greece ;” 
And while tie “ Miser” wails , 
His passage to the ‘‘ Guinea” coast, 
“ Spendthrifts” are in the “ Straits.” 
“Spipetcr+” should to the “‘ Needles” go, 
!  Wine-bibbers” to “ Rurgundy ;” 
“Gourmends” should lunch et “ Sandwich Isles,” 
“ Wags” at the “ Bay of Fun” dy. 
* Bachelors” fice to the “ United States,” 
“ Maids” to the “ Isle of Man ;” 
Let *‘ Gardeners” go'to “ Botany” Bay, 
And “Shoeblacke” to “ Japan,” 
Thus emigrate, and misplaced men 
Will then no longer vex us; 
And all who ain’t p. ovided for 
Had better go to “ Texas.” 


A CLERGYMAN TAKEN In.—A rather amus- 
ing scene occurred to a reverend gentleman who isa 
popular preacher, He xeutto have his Jikcnces taken 
ata photographer’s, and put on his surplice in an ante 
room. hen ushered into the manipulating-roum, 
he was not a little disconcerted on sceing a Circassian 
beauty, in full custume, chained, and on her knees, 
her countenance expresripg the pleadings of a broken- 
hearted girl on being dragged before the Mussulman 
proprictor of a happy harem family. The reverend 
gentleman, as 890u as he had recovered from his eur- 
prise, took an interest in the high art proceeding, and 
ventured to suggest that the veil fell too much ucross 
the face, “ Would you kindly show me what you 
mean?” The revcrend geutleman was kind enough 
todoso. The flash of el: ctricity was wickedly em- 
ployed, for, to his horror it may be related, if he secs 
this anecdote, that the pular preacher has been 
taken in dramatic attitude, with a Circassian slave 
appealing to him to release her from her thraldom. 
This is a private studio joke, and will, doubtless, 
never go further. 


EconomisinG.—A fair denizen of fashion- 
able Paris, whose extravagance bore rather hard on 
her husband’s purse, was one day taken to task by 
him for her want of economy. 











mn. 

On Friday, October 10, 178', the surrender of York- 
town, the crowning glory of the American arms, oc- 
curred. 


On Friday, Jaly 1, 1776, the motion in Congress was 
made by John Adama, seconded by Richard Henry | 
Lee, that the united colories were, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent, | 

| 
| 
| 
! 





DANGEROUS ADVICE BY A CLERGYMAN. 


Mar. Snrps’s son was engaged in breaking- 
up a piece of new land with a team of unruly oxen. 
Junior Snips ~— vexe lat the ill-usage he was 
receiving at the plough handle, set up such a vocifcra- | 
tion of protracted o.::ths as to astonish the Rev. —, | 
who expected to see a bolt Jaunch r Snibe into | 
eternity. Feeling it his duty to chastise uncalled-for 
wickednesr, he stopped and lectured the infuriated 
youth for some time, warning him of th: punishment 
that awaited such blasphemy. 

“Why, sir, Ill bet my head that such cattle, such | 





ploughing, would make a minister swear——” 

**T thiuk not, my + fe friend,” said he; 
minister, and it would not make me swear.” 
“ Pll bet my dinner on it,” was the sanguine urchin’s 
reply; “ and take the bet if you dare, sir.” 

“To make a bet would be omy wrong, but I’ll 

go one bout and prove to you that your swearing is 
useless.” : 
The boy assented, at the same time applying his 
whip heartily upon the oxen while turning them into 
the furrow. he parson took a firm hold of the 
handle and started the team. Rip—tear—slap—jerk 
went the plough aietag See an occasional rap in the 
side or on the shins, e oxen, feeling the smart of 
the castigation, were all but abidable. 
* “ Wo—back—gee—haw—go along Buck and Bright,” 
exclaimed the preacher, becoming excited. ‘Ihe 
like of this I never did sce! ee, Buck! Haw, 
Bright! G’lang!” 

Slap came the plough tail against his side, knock- 
— Se m some ten feet. The boy stopped the team. 
The moralist wae on hand, saying: 

“I never saw the like; no ton | ever did, It beats 
all,” ete. 

Thus he continued until his bout was accomplished, 
when he triumphantly said to the lad: 

“ There, I’ve gone a bout without swearing!” 

* Yes,” replied the boy ; “ but you have told g great 
ary eat” 

“* What, do you mean to say I have lied?” 

“Yes, sir; because a great many have scen this 
same land, and some worse.” | 
‘* But you must never tell any one they tell lies, 
You srould whistle—rc member that.” 

After admonishing the yous soundly on swearing, 
he made him promise to at church the next Sab- 
bath, where he was to preach. 

When Sabbath came the boy, »grceeable to promise, 
went, and took a front seat in the gallery. During 
the sermon, the divine observed that “ of sll the bird 
creation the bite of the goose was the most sevcre.” 
A shrill whistle was given by the boy. The divine’s 
attention was drrwn to the gallery, where he saw his 
—— youth. Agaio he repeated the some eentence, 
and again the boy yave ashriil whistle, which echoed 
throughout the church. 

As soon as the service ended the minister attacked 
him for improper conduct in church. 

“ Didn’t you tell me to whistle whenever I heard 
any one tell a lie?” r plied the boy. 

* Did I tell any lie to-day ¢” 

“ Yes, sir—you said a gcore bite wes most sevcre 
of any of the feathered tribe.” 

“ Well, did I lie, then?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tlow ?” 

“ Beeause, sir, the gander can bite just as severe as 
the goos: .” 

‘nhe parson ieft for dinner, 


“Tama 





———————* 





The marquis still persisted in his suit; but as 
Philippe contlaued obdurate, he asscrteJ that she had 








Tue first dress worn by mother Eve is said 
to haye been bare skin! 


“I know what you say is true,” replied the >epent- 
ant belle, “but what shall I do to reduce our ex- 
penses *” 

“ Why, ma chire,” replied the husband, delighted 
with her submissi. p, “ you rido a great desl; why 
not take an omnibus occasionully instead of a car- 
ringe? That will save somethi:g, surcly.” 

The wile agreed, and as soon as her husband was 
gone, she rai.g for her m: id. 

“ Marietta, call me a coac: that I may get to the 
omnibus to go to the Madeleine, I must cconomise.” 


THE LOVER AND TIE HUSBAND. 
A Parallel, after the manner of Plutarch, 


Who is it whispers tender things, 

And talks of love and wedding-rings, 

And tells what pleasure marriasre brings? 
A Lover! 


Who 'll sigh, and yawn, and silence keep, 
Or at the window take a peep, 
Then on the sofa, down to sleep? 

A Husband! 


Who says, when married, he intends 

To give up smoke and giddy friends, 

For that it too much mouey aay ? 
ver! 


Who stops out often late to dine, 
And comes home—no, not worse for wine; 
But scolds it you should dare repine? 

A Husband! 


Who'll spend upon you all he may, 

Make presents almost every day, 

And deem one smile full ample pay ¢ 
A Lover! 


Who says how fast the money goces, 
And hopes that you do not suppore 
lle can afford so much for clothes? 
A Husband! 


Who says how long appears a day, 
If ever he is forced to sta 
But even that short time away ¢ 
A Lover! 


Who spends the antumn wita a fricad, 
And will but one short letter send, 
With all his worn-out clothcs to mend ? 

A Husband! 


SreakinG of balderdash, a cotemporary 
of the Deacon’s says that “there are two sorts, the 
timple and the compound. Simple balderdash is that 
which the author understands while the public do 
not ; and compound balderdash is that which is 
neither understood by the public nor the author.” It 
docs not need two moments to realize that this is rc- 
vamped from a far better thing, by some one who 
thought himself brilliant, That“ better thing” was 
the old Scotchman’s description of met«physics. 
“ When a mon's ta’kin,” said Sandy, “ an the people 
he’s ta’kin to docs na oonderstan’ what he’s ta’kin 
aboot, an the mon that’s ta’kin docs na oonderstan’ 
what he’s ta’kin aboot himsel’, that’s inctapbysics.” 


A LETTER was reccived in Philadelphia, 
addressed to Miss Anna , with the following 
frank upon it: 

“ SOLDIER'S LETTER—PUSH IT AHEAD, 
* Hard tack,’ and no good bread; 
Five months’ pay due, and ‘ nary red.’” 

It is needless to say the letter came direct to the per- 
son to whom addreesed, and to whom all expen:es 
were charged. 


Brown, the famous sexton, told a friend 
of ours that Senior, the undertaker, thus addressed ore 
of his men the other day afler a funeral: 

* You rascal, you! Ihave been reising your wages 
these two years upon the condition that you should 
eppear sorrowful; and the higher wages yeu reccive, 
the happier you look,” 
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A SPRING SONG. 


Ou, lect me roam where the greenwoods grow, 

Where the primrose springs and the. blue- 
bells blow, 

Where the shades of eve through the forest 
creep, 

And the pearly dews on the flow’rets sleep. 

I love to roam when the golden gleam 

Of evening plays with the crystal stream; 

And muse while the zephyrs sadly sigh, 

As the darkling hour of night draws nigh. 


-- a eo 
ee Se a ee — 


Oh, let me roam where the greenwood grows, 

While the stars come forth as the sunshino 
goes, 

For a joy upsprings in every flower, 

To cheer the gloom of the gloaming hour. 

And for lonely ones at the close of day, 

A joy is heard in the dulcet lay 

Of the wild-bird’s song, so soft and low, 

In the shaded dells where the greenwoods 








grow. - 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


AUTHOR OF “AURORA FLOYD,” “ LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” “LADY LISLE,” “JOHN 
MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,” ETC. 





CHAPTER V.—WAITING. 


Miss VANE walked very slowly homeward through 
the hot, breathless summer night. She was too 
sorrowful, too much depressed by the sudden dis- 
appointment which had fallen like a dark shadow 
upon the close of the day which had begun so 
brightly, to be embarrassed by any uncomfortable 
sense of her loneliness in the crowded thorough- 
fare. 

No one molested or assailed her—she walked 
serene in her youth and innocence; though the 
full radiance of the lamplight rarely fell upon her 
face without some passing glance of admiration 
resting there also. She never once thought that 
her father had done wrong in leaving her tu walk 
alone through that crowded Parisian street. Inthe 
unselfishness of her loving nature she scarcely re- 
membered her disappointment about the theatre; 
not even when she passed the brilliantly lighted 
edifice, and looked, a little wistfully, perhaps, at 
the crowd upon the threshold. 

She was uneasy and unhappy about her father, 
because in all her Chelsea experiences she remem- 
bered evil to have resulted from his going out late 
at night; vagye and mysterious trouble, the nature 
of which he had never revealed to her, but whose 
effects had haunted him and depressed him for 
many dreary days. He had been sometimes, in- 
deed, very often, poorer after a late absence from 
his shabby Chelsea lodging; he had been now and 
then richer, but he had always been alike remorse- 
ful and miserable after those cccasional nights of 
dissipation. 

His daughter was sorrowful therefore after part- 
ing with him. She knew that, in spite of his de- 
claration that he would be home at cleven, it would 
be between one and two in the morning when he 
returned; not tipsy—no, thank heaven, he was no 
drunkar’—but with a nervous, wretched, half- 
demented manner, which was perhaps more sad to 
see than any ordinary intoxication. 

**T was in hopes papa would always stay at home 
with me now that I am grown up,” the young lady 
thought very sadly. ‘‘ When I was little, of course 
it was different; I couldn’t amuse him. Though 
we were very happy sometimes then; and I could 
play écarté, or cribbage, or whist with two dummies. 
If I can get on very well with my education at 
Madame Marly’s, and then get a situation as morn- 
ing governess for a large salary—-morning gover- 
nesses do get high salaries sometimes—how happy 
papa and I might be.” 

Her spirits revived under the influence of cheer- 
ing thoughts such as these. 
that it was scarcely possible for her to be long un- 
happy. Her step grew lighter and faster as she 
walked homeward. The glory of the gas lights 


brightened with the brightening of her hopes. She | 


no longer felt her loneliness in the indifferent 
crowd. She began to linger now and then before 


some of the most attractive of the shops, with ' 


almost the same intense rapture and delight that 
she had felt in the morning. 

She was standing before a bookstall, or rather 
an open shop perhaps, reaaing the titles of the 
paper-covered romances with the full glare of the 
shadeless gasligbts on her face, when she was 
startled by a loud, hearty English voice, which 
exclaimed without one murmur of warnirg or 
preparation : 

“ Don’t tell me that this tall young woman with 
the golden curls is Miss Eleanor Vandeleur Vane, 
of Regent Gardens, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, 
Middlesex. Please don’t tell me anything of the 
kind, for I can’t possibly believe anybody but 
Jack-and-the-beanstaik could have grown at such 
a rate.” 

Eleanor Vane turned round with her face lit up 
w_th smiles to greet this noisy gentleman. 

“Oh, Dick,” she cried, putting both her hands 
into the broad palm held out before her, “ is it 
really you? Who would have thought of seeing 
you in Paris?” 

“Or you, Miss Vane? We heard you were at 
szhool at Brixton.” 

“Yes, Dick,” the young lady answered; “ but I 
ave come home now. Papa lives here, you know, 


ané I am going to a finishing school in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and then I am going to be a morning 
governess, and iive with papa always.” 

“ You are a great deal too pretty for a gover- 
ness,” sai. the young man, looking admiringly at 


I have said before | 
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the bright face lifted up to him; “ your uilstress 
would snub you. Miss Vans, you'd better—” 

** What, Dick ?” 

* Try our shop.” 

What, be a scene-painter, Dick ?” cried Elcea- 
nor, laughing. ‘It would be funny for a woman 
to be a scene-painter.” 

“Of course, Miss Vane. But nobody talked of 
scene-painting. You don’t suppose I'd ask you to 
stand on the top oi the ladder to put in skies and 
backgrounds, do you? There are other oceura- 
tions at the Royal Waterloo Phenix besides scene- 
painting. But I don’t want to talk to you about 
that; I know how savage your po:r old dad uscd 
to be when we talked of the Phanix. What do 
you think I am over here for ?” 

** What, Richard ?” 

“ Why, they’re doing a great drama in eight acts 
and thirty-two tableaux at the Porte St. Martin, 
Raoul l’Empoisonneur it’s called, Ralph the 
Poisoner, and I’m over here to pick up the music, 
sketch the scenery and effects, and translate the 
play. Something like vérsat.lity there, I think, for 
five-and-thirty shillings a week.” 

*« Dear Richard, you were always so clever.” 

“ To be sure; it runs in the family.” 

‘* And the Signora, she is well, I hope ?” 

“Pretty well; the teaching gocs on tant bon que 
mauvais, as our friends over here say. The Cle- 
menti is a little thinner in tone shan when you 
heard it last, and a little further off concert pitch; 
but as most of my aunt’s pupils sing flat, that’s 
rather an advantage than otherwise. But where 
are you going, Miss Vane ? because, wherever it is, 
I’d better see youthere. If we stand before this 
bookstall any onger the proprictor may think 
we’re going to buy something, and as the Parisians 
don’t seem a buying people, the delusion might be 
too much for his nerves. Where shall I take you, 
Miss Vane ?” 

“To the Rue l’Archevéque, if you please, behind 
the Madeleine. Do you know it?” 

“ Better than I know myself, Miss V. The Sig- 
nora lived in that direction when I was a boy. But 
how is it that you are all alone in the streets at this 
time of night ?” 

“ Papa had an appoiutment with two gentlemen, 
and he—” 

“ And he left you to walk home alone. Then he 
still—” 

* Still what, Richard ?” 

The young man had stopped hesitatingly, and 
looking furtively at Eleanor. 

“* He still stays out late at night sometimes; a 
bad habit, Miss Vane. I was in hopes he would 
have been cured of it by this time; especially as 
there are no dens in the Palais Royal now-a-days.” 

“No dens in the Palais Royal,” cried Eleanor. 
* What do you mean ?” 


Paris used to be a very wild and wicked place.” 

* But it isn’t now ?” 

**Oh, dear, no. Our modern Lutetia is a very 
paradise of innocent delights, whose citizens enjoy 
themselves virtuously under the sheltering dicta- 
torialism of a paternal government. You don’t 
understand me—well, never mind, you are still the 
bright-faced child you were in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, only taller and prettier—that’s all.” 

Miss Vane had taken her companion’s arm, and 
they were walking away towards the Madeleine by 
| this time; the young lady clinging to her new 

friend almost as confidingly as she had done to her 
father. 
I don’t think the confidence was misplaced. This 
young man, with the loud voice and the somewhat 
| reckless manner, was only assistant scene-painter 
and second violin player at a transpontine theatre. 
' He was bound by no tie of relationship to the beau- 
tiful girl hanging upon his arm. Indeed, his ac- 
' quaintance with Mr. Vane and his daughter had 
been of that accidental and desultory kind out of 
which the friendships of poor people generally 
| arise. 
| The young man had lodged with his aunt in the 
' same house that for nearly six years had sheltered 
| the proud old spendthrift and his motherless child, 
; and some of Eleanor’s earliest memories were of 
Signora Piccirillo and her nephew Richard Thorn- 
'ton. She had received her first lessons upon the 
pianoforte from the kind Signora, whose Neapoli- 
tan husband had died years and years before, leav- 
ing her nothing but an Italian name, which looked 
very imposing at the top of the eirculars which the 
' music-mistress was wont to distribute amongst her 
pupils. 

Richard Thornton, at eight-and-twenty, seemed 
a very elderly person in the eyes of the schoolgirl 
of fifteen. She could remember him years, and 
years, and years ago, as it seemed to her, sitting in 
his shirt sleeves through the long summer after- 
noons, under the shadow of the scarlet runners in 
the little garden at Chelsea, smoking dirty clay 
pipes and practising popular melodies upon his 
fiddle. Her father had thought him a nuisance, 
and had been lofty and reserved in his patronage 
of the young man; but to Eleanor, Dick had been 
the most delightful of playfcllows, the wisest of 
counsellors, the most learned of instructors. What- 
ever Richard did, Miss Vane insisted upon also 
doing, humbly following the genius she admired, 
with little toddling steps, along the brilliant path- 
way his talents adorned. 

I am afraid she had learned to play ‘“‘God save 
the Queen,” and “‘ Rory O’More,” upon Richard's 
violin, before she had mastered Haydn’s “ Sur- 
prise,” or ‘‘ Ah, vous dirai-je, Maman?” upon the 
Signora’s shabby old grand piano. She smeared 
her pinafores with poor Dick’s water-colors, and 
insisted upon producing replicas of the young 
scoene-painter’s sketches, with all the houses lop- 
sided, and the trunks of all the trees gouty. If 
Diek kept rabbits or silkworms, there was no 
greater happiness for Miss Vanc than to accompany 
him to Covent Garden markct in quest of cabbage 
or mulberry leaves. Ido not mean that she ever 
deserted her father for the society of her friend; 
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“Nothing, my dear Miss Nelly, except that 
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Lut there were times when Mr, Vane absented 
himself from his little girl; long days, in which the 
cld maa strolled about the streets of the West-end, 
on the look-out for the men he had known in his 
prosperity, with the hope of borrowing a pound or 
two, or a handful of louse silver, for the love of 
Auld Lang Syne; and longer nights, in which the 
old man disappeared from the Chelsea Iqdging for 
many dreary hours, 

Then it was that Eleanor Vane was thrown into 
the companionship of the Signora and her nephew. 
Then it was that she read Richard's books and pe- 
riodicals, that she revelled in “ Jack Sheppard,” 
and gloated over ‘“‘ Wagner, the Wehr Wolf.” 
Then it was that she played upon the young man’s 
violin, and copied his pictures, and destroyed his 
water-colors, and gurged his rabbits and silkworms, 
and loved and tormented, and -admired him, after 
the manner of some beautiful younger sister, who 
had dropped from the clouds to be his companion. 

This is how these two stood towards each other. 
They had not met for three years until to-night, 
and in the interim Miss Eleanor Vane had grown 
from a hoyden of twelve ints a tall, slender young 
damsel of fifteen. 

“You were so altered, Miss Vane,” Richard 
said, as they walked along the boulevard, “that I 
can’t help wondering how it was I knew you.” 

“ And you're not altered a bit, Dick,” answered 
the young lady, ‘‘ but don’t call me Miss Vane— 
it sounds as if you were laughing at me. Call me 
Nell, as you used to d8, at Chelsea. Do you 
know, Dick, I contrived to go to Chelsea once 
last summer. It was against papa’s wish, you 
know, that I should let them find out where I 
came from at Brixton; because, you see, Chelsea, 
or at least the King’s Road, sounds vulger, papa 
thought. Indeed, I believe he said he lived in 
Cadogan Place, when the Miss Bennetts asked 
him the question. He explained it to me after- 
wards, you know, poor dear; and it wasn’t exactly 
a story, for he had lodged there for a fortnight 
once, just after his marriage with mamma, and 
when he was beginning to get poor. So I was ob- 
liged to manage so cleverly to get to Regent’s Gar- 
dens, Dick, and when I did get there you were 
gone, and the signora’s rooms were to let, and 
there was a nasty cross old woman in our lodg- 
ings, ar.d the scarlet runners in the garden were 
so neglected, acd I saw your rabbit-hutches, all 
broken and forgotten in the corner by the dust- 
hole, but the rabbits were gone. The dear old 
place seemed so changed, Dick, though Mr. and 
Mrs. Migson were very kind, and very pleased to 
see me, but they couldn’t tell me where you and 
the signora were living.” 

““No, we moved two or three times after leaving 
Regent’s Gardens. You sec we’re obliged to study 
the pupils, Nell, rather than our own convenience. 
Chelsea was a long way from the Waterloo Pha- 
nix, in spite of the short cuts; but wherever the 
signora’s pupils are thickest we’re obliged to pitch 
our tents. They're thickest about Tottenham- 
court road and Euston square way now; so we're 
living in the Pilasters, Dudley street.” 

“The Pilasters! That sounds quite grand, 
Dick.” 

** Yes, doesn’t it? Magnifique et pas cher. We’ve 
a chimneysweep next door but one, and no endof 
mangles. The Pilasters would be very nice if we’d 
two sides of the way, but unfortunately we haven’t; 
the other side’s stables. It isn’t my prejudices 
make me o'ject to that; but the grooms make such 
an abominable noise cleaning down their horses, 
and I wake every morning out of a dream in which 
it’s Boxing-night, and my transformation scene is 
getting the goose.” 

The young man laughed cheerily, and guided his 
companion across the road to the other side of the 
boulevard. It was past ten o'clock when they 
reached the corner of the Rue l’Archevéque, and 
the butcher’s shop was closed. 

Eleanor knew that she had only to push open 
the little side door, and that she would find the key 
of her father’s rooms in the custody of the butcher’s 
wife. She was very tired, almost ready to drop, 
poor girl, for she had walkela long way since 
alighting at the Palais Royal with her father; but 
she was almost sorry that she had reached her 
destination. The sense of her loneliness returned 
now that she was to part with her old friend. 

“Thank you very much for seeing me home, 
Dick,” she said, shaking hands with the young 
scene-painter. “It was very selfish of me to 
bring you so far out of your way.” 

“Selfish of you! Why, you don’t suppose I'd 
let you prowl about the streets by yourself, Nell ?” 

Eleanor’s face flushed as her friend said this- 
there was a reproach to her father implied in the 
speech. 

“It was my own fault that I was so late,” she 
said. ‘It was only just nine when papa.left me; 
but I loitered a little, looking at the shops. I shall 
see you again, Dick, I hope. But cf course I 
shall, fer you'll come and see papa, won’t you? 
How long do you stay in Paris ?” 

* About a weck, I suppose. I’ve a weeh’s leave 
of absence and double salary, besides my expenses. 
They know the value of a clever man atthe Pha- 
nix, Miss Vane.” 

** And where are you staying, Dick ?” 

** At the Ho'el des Deux Mondes, near the mar- 
kets. I’ve an apartment in convenient proximity 
to the sky, if I want to study atmospheric effects. 
And so you live here, Nell ?” 

**Ye:, those are our windows.” 

Eleanor pointed to the open sashes of the en- 
tresul: the fluffy worsted curtains were drawn, but 
the windows were wide open. 

** And you expect your papa home——’ 

* At eleven o'clock at the latest,” she said. 

Richard Thornton sighed. He remembered Mr. 
Vane’s habits, und he remembered that the little 
girl in pinafores had been wont to keep abnormal 
hours in her long watches for her father’s coming, 


Ile had often found her, on his return from the | 
transpontine theatre at one or two o'clock, with | 


al le we ge an em 2 3 “2 


| the door of the little sltting-room ajar, 
' tiently for the old man’s coming. 

“ You won’t sit up for your papa, Nell,” he saig 
| as he shook hands with her. ; 

“Oh, no; papa told me not to sit up.” 

“Good night, then. You look tired, Nell. 1) 
call to-morrow, and I’!l take you to the theatre jf 
| your papa will let you go, and you shail see ‘Raoy] 
| ?Empoisonneur.’ Such a scene, Nell, in the sey. 
/enth act. The stage divided into eight compart. 
| ments, with eight different actions going on sim. 
| ultaneously, and five murders before the fall of t) 
| curtain. It’s a great piece, and ought to make 
| Spavin and Cromshaw’s fortune.” 

' “ And yours, Dick.” 

“Oh, yes. Cromshaw will shake me by the 
hand in that delightful, gentlemanly manner of 
his; and Spavin—why Spavin will give ma five. 
pound note for my adaptation of ‘ Raoul,’ aud tel} 
every member of the company, in confidence, that 
all the great scenes have been written in by him, 
and that the piece was utter rubbish till he reoon- 
structed it.” 

“ Poor Richard!” 

“Yes, Nell, poorer than the gentleman who had 
the almanack, I dare say. But never mind, Nell, 
I don’t think the game of life pays for much ex. 


Waiting pa. 


on 


-| penditure in the way of illumination. I think the 


wisest people are those who take existence easily, 
Spavin’s wealth can’t give him anything "better 
than diamond-studs ands phaeton. The virtuous 
peasant, Nell, who can slap his chest and defy ils 
enemies to pick a hole in his green baize jerkin, 
gets the best of it in the long ran, I dare say.” 

“ But I wish you were rich, Dick, for the signo- 
ra’s sake,” Eleanor said, gently. 

“So do I, Nelly. I wish I wus lessce of the 
Phenix, and I’d bring you out as Juliet, with new 
palace arches for the bal!-room, and a lime-light 
in the balcony scene. But good-night, my dear; I 
mustn’t keep you standing here like this, though 
parting is such sweet sorrow that I really shouldn't 
have the heart to go away to-night if I didn’t mean 
to eall to-mmorrow. That line’s rather longer than 
the original, Nell, isn’t it ?” 

Eleanor Vane laughed heartily at her old 
friend’s random talk, as she wished him good- 
night. All the lightheartedness of her careless 
rhildhood seemed to return to her in Richard 
Thornton’s society. Her childhood had not been 
an unhappy one, remember; for in all her father’s 
troubles he had so contrived as to keep his head 
above water, somehow or other, and the influence 
of his over-sanguine spirit had kept Eleanor 
bright and hopeful undcr every temporary cloud in 
the domestic sky. 

But the sense of her loneliness came back az she 
pushed open the door and entered the dark pas- 
sage at the side of the shcp. The butcher’s wife 
came out at the sound of her footstep, and gave 
her the key, with some kindly word of greeting 
which Eleanor scarcely understood. 

She could only say “‘ Bon soir, madame,” in her 
schoolgirl French, as she dragged herself slowly 
up the little winding stair, thoroughly worn out, 
| physically and mentally, by this time. 
| The little entresol seemed terribly close and sti- 
| fling. She drew back the curtains, and looked out 

through the open window, but even the street it- 
self seemed- oppressively hot in the moonless, air- 
less August night. 

Eleanor found half a wax candle in a flat china 
candlestick, and a box of matches, set ready for 
her. She lighted this candle, and thea flung off 
her bonnet and mantle, before she sat down near 
the window. 

“T shall have a very short time to wait if papa 
comes home at eleven o'clock,” she thought. 

Alas! she remembered in her old childish expe- 
riences that he had never come home at the pro- 
mised hour. How often, ah how often, she had 
waited, counting the weary hours upon the church 
clocks; there was one which chimed the quarters; 
and trembling sometimes at those strange sounds 
which break the night silence of every house. 
How often she had “‘ hoped against hope,” that he 
might, for this once, return atthe time he had 
promised. 

She took the candle in her hand and looked 
about for a book. She wanted to wile away the 
dreary interval which she knew must elapse before 
her father’s return. She found a novel of Paul 
Féval’s, in a dirty and tattered cover, on the little 
marble-topped writing-table. The leaves were 
erumpled, and smeared with stains and splotches 
of grease, for it was Mr. Vane’s habit to amuse 
himself with a work of fiction while he took h's 
matutinal roll and coffee. He had taken to novel 
reading in his frivolous old age, and was as fond 
of a sentimental story as any schoolgirl—as his 
daughter herself. 

Miss Vane drew the lumbering little table to 
the open window, and sat down before it, with the 
candle close to her elbow, and the tattered book 
spread out before her. No breath of air flickered 
the flame of her candle, or ruffled the golden hair 
swept back from her brow. 

The passers-by upon the opposite side of the 
street—they were few and far b2tween by this time 
—looked up at the lighted window, and saw # 
pretty picture by the dim giimmer of that solitary 
candle. The picture of a girl, serene in her youth 
and innocence, bending over her book; her pale 
muslin dress and ycllow hair faintly visible in the 
subdued lizht. 

The rattle of wheels and the cries of coachm2 
sounded far off upon the Boulevard and in the Rue 
de Rivoli, and only ‘made the silence more palp%- 
ble in the Rue de l’Archevéque. Now and then 
carriage came into that quiet corner, and Eleanor 
| Vane looked up from her book, breathless, eg" 
expectant, fondly hoping that her father might 
have come back to her in some hired vehicle; 
the solitary carriage always rolled away, wali the 
| sound of its wheels mixed with the rattle of the dis- 
tant wheels upon the Boulevards. 

There were clocks in the distance that str 
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quarters. How long those quartors seemed { Paul 
Féval was very interesting, no doubt. There was 
an awful mystery in those greasy tattered pages; a 
chastly mystery about two drowned young woven, 
treachcrously made away with, as it seemed, upon 
the shore of a dreary river overshadowed by wil+ 
lows. There were villains and rascals paramount 
throughout this delightful romance ; and there was 
mystery and murder enough for halfa dozen novels. 
Bat Eleanor’s thoughts wandered away from the 
page. The dreary river-bank, and the ghostly pol- 
lard-willows, the drowned young women, and the 
nbiquitous villain, all mingled themselves with her 
anxious thoughts about her father; and the trouble 
in the book seemed to become a part of the trouble 
in her own mind, adding its dismal weight to her 
anxieties. 

There were splotchy engravings scattered here 
and there through the pages of Monsieur Féval's 
yomance, and Eleanor fancied by-and-bye that the 
villain in these pictures was like the sulky stranger 
who had followed her father and the Frenchman 
. say towards the Barriere Saint Antoine. 

She fancied this, although she had scarcely seen 
that silent stranger’s face. He had kept it, as it 
seemed, purposely averted, and she had only 
caught one glimpse of the restless black eyes un- 
der the shadew of his hat, and the thick moustache 
that shrouded his mouth. There is always some- 
thing mysterious and unpleasant in the idea of 
anything that has been hidden from us, however 
trivialand insignificant that thing may be. Elea- 
nor Vane, growing more and more nervous as the 
slow hours crept away, began to worry. herself 
with the vivid recollection of that one brief glimpse 
in which she had seen the silent stranger’s face. 

“Te cannot have a good countenance,” she 
thought, “or the recollection of it would not make 
me so uncomfortable. How rude he was, too! I 
did not much like the Frenchman, but at least he 
was polite. The other man was very disagreeable. 
I hope he is not a friend of papa’s.” And then 
she returned to the drowned young women, and 
the waterside, and the willows; trying in vain to 
bury herself in the romance, and not to listen so 
eagerly for the estrising of the quarters. Some- 
times she thought, ‘* Before I turn over to the next 
page papa will be home,” or “Before I can finish 
this chapter I shall hear his step upon the stairs.” 

Breathless though the night was, there were 
many sounds that disturbed and mocked this 
anxious watcher. Sometimes the door below shook 
—as if by some mysterious agency, there being no 
wind—and Eleanor fancied that her father’s hand 
was on the latch. Sometimes the stairs creaked, 
and she started from her chair, eager to run and 
receive him, and firmly believing that he was steal- 
ing stealthily up to his apartments, anxious not to 
disturb the sleepers. She had known his cautious 
footfall sound exactly thus in her old days’ mid- 
night « atches. 

But all these sounds were only miserable delu- 
sions. Quarter after quarter, each quarter longer 
than the last, hour after hour, struck from the 
clocks distant and near. The rattling of the wheels 
upon the Boulevards had died gradually away, and 
at last had ceased altogether. 

It was long past four, and Eleanor had pushed 
aside her book altogether. It was daylight—gray, 
cold, morning, chill and dismal after the oppressive 
August night, and she stood now in the window 
watching the empty street. 

But still the quarters chimed from the distant 
clocks; those distant chimes had become terribly 
distinct now in the early morning stillness. But 
the silence was not long-liv |. The rumble of 
wagon wheels sounded far av y in the Rue St. 
Honoré. The rush and clatter of a detachment of | 
cavalry clashed upon the asphalte of the Place de | 
la Concorde. The early sound of a horn called | 
out some wretched recruits to perform their morn- 
ing exercise in the courtyards of the Louvre. The 
cheerful voices of workpeople echoed in the streets, 
dogs were barking, birds singing, the yellow sun 
mounting in a cloudless heaven. 

But there were no signs of the coming of George 
Vine with the morning sunlight, and as the day 
grew older and brighter, the anxious face of the 
pale watcher at the open window only grew paler 
and more anxious. 








CHAPTER VI.—THE BLACK BUILDING BY THE 
RIVER. 


RicuanD THORNTON was by no means an early 
riser. He was generally one of the hast of those 
gentlomen who shuffled into the orchestra at the 
ten o’clock rehearsal of a new melodrama, in 
which all the effect of a murder or an abduction 
depended ‘upon the pizzicato twittering of violins, 
und the introduction ot explosive chords at par- 
ticular crises in the action of the piece. Mr, 
Thornton was a sluggard, who complained most | 
bitterly of the heartlessness of stage-managers | 
und prompter’s minions in the shape of unresting | 
callboys, who seemed to take a malicious delight | 
in nailing cruel slips of paper to the doorpost of 
the Pheonix; terrible mandates, wherein the Full 
Band was called at ten; “no ten minutes;” tue, 
meaning of this last mysterious clause being that 
the ten minutes’ grace which is usually accorded 
to the tardy performer shall on this occasion be 
cut off and done away with. 

But Richard was out for a holiday now. The 
eyes of Messr>. Spavin and Cromshaw would fain 
have followed him in his Parisian wanderings, to 
see that he did double work for his double wages; | 
but the proprietors of the Royal Waterloo Phenix | 
not being blest with the gift of clairveyance, 
Mr. Thernton deficd and snapped his fingers at | 
them, secure in the consciousness of his own 
valu, 

“Ie J, T. Jumballs,. the author of all the | 
original dramas they've done at the Phenix for 








the last ten years, understood French, he’d do | 
‘Raoul’ for two pound ten,” thought Richard, as 
lw stood before his looking-glass in the biasing | 











August sunshine, rubbing his chin contemplatively 
and wondering whether the bristles would be too 
strong if he let them stop till another morning. 

If the honest truth is to be recurded, it must be 
acknewledged that Mr. Thornton was by no 
means too scrupulous in the performance of his 
toilet. He had a habit of forgetting to shave 
until his chin was covered by an appearance of 
red stubble, dappled here and there by patches of 
blue and brown, for his beard was wont to crop 
up in unexpected hues, which surprised even 
himself. He sympathised with the great lexico- 
grapher in not having any overstrained partiality 
for clean linen, and, indeed, usually wore a 
co'ored shirt, the bosom of which was arabesqued 
with stray splashes of whitewash and distemper, 
to say nothing of occasional meandering evidences 
of the numerous pints of porter imbibed by the 
young artist during his day’s labor. When Mr. 
Thornton bought a new suit of clothes he put 
them on,-and wore them continuously, and ate 
and drank and painted in them until they were 
so worn and frayed, and enfeebled by ill-treatment, 
that they began to drop away from him in rusty 
fragments like the withered leaves which fall irom 
a sturdy young oak. There were people who 
declared that Mr. Thornton slept in his ordinary 
costume, but of coturse this was a crucl slander. 

To walk eight or nine miles a day to and fro 
between the place of your abode and the scene of 
your occupation; to paint the best part of the 
scencry for a large theatre in which new pieces 
are brought out pretty frequently; to play second 
fiddle, and attend early rehearsals upon cold morn- 
ings; to jot down the music cues in a melodrama, 
or acccompany Mr. Grigsby in his new comic song, 
or Madame Rosalbini in her latest cachuca, and to 
adapt a French dramz, now and then, by way of 
adding a few extra pounds to your income, is not 
exactly to lead an idle life; so perhaps poor 
Richard Thornton may be forgiven if his fricnds 
had oceasion to laugh at his indifference upon the 
subject of soap and water. They even went s0- 
far as to call him ‘Dirty Dick,” in their more 
facetious moments; but I don’t think the vb- 
noxious soubriquet wounded Richard’s feelings. 
Everybody liked him and respected him as a 
generous-hearted, genial-tempered, honorable- 
minded fellow, who would scarcely have told a 
lie to save his life, and who scorned to drink a 
pint of beer that he couldn’t pay for, or to accept 
a favor which he didn’t mean to return. 

People at the Phonix knew that Richard 
Thornton’s father had been a gentleman, and that 
the yeung man had a certain pride of his own. 
He was the only man in the theatre who neither 
abused nor flattered his employers. The carpenters 
and gasmen touched their caps when they talked 
to him, though he was shabbier than any of those 
employés ; the little ballet girls were fond of him, 
and came to tell him their troubles when the 
cruel stage-manager had put their names down for 
shilling fines in a horrible Book which was to be 
seen on the treasury table evcry Saturday morn- 
ing. The old cleaners of the theatre told Mr. 
Thornton about their. rheumatic knee-joints, and 
came to him for sympathy after dreary hours of 
scouring. He had patience with and compassion 
for every one. People knew that he was kind} 
and tender-hearted, for his pencil initials always 
appeared in some obscure correr of every sub- 
scription list against a sum which was bulky 
when taken in relation to the «amount of his 
ralary. People knew that he was brave, for he 
had once threatened to fling Mr. Spavin into the 
pit, when that gentleman had made some insinua- 
tion impeaching Richard’s honor as to the unfair 
use of gold-leaf in the Enchanted Caves of Azure 
Deep. They knew that he was dutiful, and kind, 
and true to the old music-mistress with whom he 
lived, and whom he helped to support. They 
knew that when other men made light of sacred 
things, and were witty and philosophical upon 
very solemn subjectr, Richard Thornton would 
leave the assembly gravely and quictly, how 
eloquent or lively soever he might have been 
before. People knew all this, and were respectful 
to the young scene-painter, in spite of the rainbow 
smears of paint upon his shabby coat, and the 
occasional fringe of mud upon the frayed edges of 
his trousers. 

Upon this August morning Mr. Thornton made 
very short work of his toilet. 

“I won’t go out to breakfast,” he thought, 
“though I can get two courses and a dessert in the 
Palais Royal, to say nothing of half a bottle of 
sour claret, for fifteen pence. I'll get some coffce 
and rolls, and go to work ut some of the scenes 
for ‘Raoul.’” 

He rang a bell near his bed, pushed a table to 
the window which looked out into the quadrangle 
of the hotel, and sat down with a battered tin box 
of water-colors and a few squares of Bristol 
board before him. He had to ring several times 
before one of the waiters condescended to answer 
his summons, but he worked away cheerily, 
smoking as he worked, at a careful water-colored 
copy of a rough pencil-sketch which he had made 
a couple of nights before in the pit of the 
theatre. ' 

He didn’t leave off to eat his breakfast when it 
erme, by-and-bye, but buttered his rolls and drank 
his coffee in the pauses of his work, only laying 
down his brush for a minute or so atatime, The 
scene was a strect in old Paris, the houses very 
dark and brown, with over-hanging latticed 
windows, exterior staircases, practicable bridges, 
and al! sorts of devices which called for the em- 
p!oyment of a great deal of glue and pasteboard in 
Richard’s model. This scene was only one cut of 


' eight, and the young scenc-painter wanted to take 


per.ect mcdels of all the eight scenes back to the 
Pheonix. He had M. Michel Lévy’s sixty cen- 
times edition of the new play spread open be- 
fore him, and referred to it now and again as he 
painted. 


Enter Raoul down staircase in 
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flat, Raoul's « doctor, sud the house with the 
staircase is his. The house at the corner belongs 
te Gobemouche, the comic barber, and the practic- 
able lattice is Madeleine’s. She'll come to her 
window by-and-bye to talk to the doctor, whom she 
thinks a very excellent man; though he’s been 
giving her mild doses of agua tofana for the last 
three weeks. Catherine de Medicis comes over the 
practicable bridge, presently, disguised as a nun. 
I wonder how many melodramas poor Catherine 
has appeared in since she left this morta 
stage. Did she ever do anything except poison 
people, I wonder, while she was alive? She never 
does at the Porte Saint Martin, or on the Surrey 
side of the Thames. I must sketch the costumes 
by-and-bye. Raoul in black velvet and scarlet 
tights, a pointed beard, straight eyebrows, short 
blick hair—austere and dignified. Cromshaw will 
do Raoul, of course, and Spavin will play the 
light-comedy soldier who gets drunk, and tears 
off Catherine’s velvct mask in the last scene. Ys, 
that’ll be a great scene on our side of the water. 
Charles IX.—he’s a muff, so anybody can play 
him—has just finished reading the orsenicated 
edition of a treatise on hawking, closes the 
last page of the book, feels the first spasm. 
Catherine, disguised as a nun, has been followed 
by Spavin—by the comedy-soldier, I mean—to the 
Louvre, after a conversation having becn over- 
heard between her and Raoul. The King, in the 
agonies of spasmodic affection, asks who has mur- 
dered him. ‘That woman—that sorceress—that 
fiend in human form!’ cries the soldier, snatching 
the mask from Catherine’s face. ‘ Merciful 
heaven, it is my mother!’ shrieks the King, 
falling dead with a final spasm. That ‘it is my 
mother!’ ought to be good for three rounds of ap- 
plause, at least. Idare say Spavin will have the 
speech transferred from the King’s part to his 
own. ‘Merciful heaven, it is his mother!’ would 
do just as well.” 

Poor Richard Thornton, not having risen very 
early, worked on till, past five o’clock in the after- 
noon before his model was finished. He got up 
with a sigh of relief when the pasteboard present- 
ment of the old Parisian street stood out upon the 
little table, square and perfect. 

He filied his pipe and walked up and down 
before the table, smoking and admiring his work 
in an innocent rapture. 

“Poor Nelly,” he thought presently. ‘I pro- 
mised I would call in the Rue l’Archevéque to-day, 
to pay my respects to the old chap. Not that he’d 
particularly care to see me, I dare say; but Nell 
is such a darling. If she asked me to stand on 
my head, and do poor old Goffie’s gnome-fly busi- 
ness, I think I should try and do it. However, it is 
too late to call upon Mr. Vandeleur Vane to-day, 
so I must put that off till to-morrow. I must drop 
in again at half-price at the Porte Saint Martin, to 
have another look at the scene in eight compart- 
ments. That’ll be rather a poser for the machinist 
at the Phoenix, I flatter myself. Yes, I must have 
one more look at it, and—ah! by-the-bye, there's 
the Morgue!” 

Mr. Thornton finished his pipe and rubbed his 
ehin with a reflective air. 

“* Yes, I must have a look at the Morgue before 
I go,” he thought; ‘‘I promised that old nuisance 
J.T. Jumballs that I’d refresh my memory about 
the Morgue. He’s doing a great drama, in which 
one half of the dramatis persone recognise the 
other half dead on the marble slabs. He's never 
been across the Channel, and I think his notions of 
the Morgue are somewhat foggy. He fancies it’s 
about as big as Westminster Abbey, I know, and 
he wants the governors to give him the whole 
depth of the stage for his great scene, and set it 
obliquely, like the Assyrian hall in ‘Sardana- 
palus,’ so as to give the idea of illimitable extent. 
I’m to paint the scene for him. ‘The interior of 
the Morgue by lamplight. The meeting of the 
living and the dead.’ That'll be rather a strong 
line for the bill, at anyrate. I’llgo and have some 
dinner at the Palais Royal, and then go down and 
have a look at the gloomy place. An exterior 
wouldn't be bad, with Notre Dame in the distance, 
but an interior—bah! J. T. J. is a clever fellow, 
but I wish his genius didn’t lie so much in the 
charnel-house.” 

He put on his hat, left his room, locked the 
door, and :an down the polished staircase whistling 
merrily as he went. He was glad to be released 
feom his work, pleased at the prospect of a few 
hours’ idleness in the foreign city. Many peopie, 
inhabitants and visitors, thought Paris dull, dreary 
and deserted in this hot August weather; but it 
was a delightful change from the Pilasters and the 
primeval solitudes of Northumberland square, that 
quaint, grim quadrangle of big houses, whose prim 
middle-class inhabitants looked coldly over their 
smart wire windowblinds at poor Richard’s shabby 
coat. 

Mr. Thornton got an excellent dinner at a great 
bustling restaurateur’s in the Palais Royal, where 
for two francs one might dine upon all the delicacies 
of the season, in a splendid saloon, enlivened by 
the martial braying of a brass band in the garden 
below. 

The carte du jour almost bewildered Richard by 
its extent and grandeur, and he chose haphazard 
from the catalogue of soups which the obligin, 
waiter gabbled over for his instruction. He read 
all the pleasing by-laws touching the non-division 
of dinners, and the admissibility of exchanges in 
the way of a dish for a dessert, or a dessert for a 
dish, by payment of a few extra centimes. He 

aw that almost all the diners hid themselves 
behind great wedges of orange-colored melon at 
an early stage of the banquet, and gencrally wound 
up with a smal] white washing-basin of lobster 
salad, the preparation of which was a matter of 
slow and solemn care and thought. He ordered 
his dinner in humble imitation of these accom- 
plished Aabitués, and got very good value for his 
two francs, and then paid his money, bowed to the 
graceful lady, who sat in splendid attire in a 
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very bower of salads and derserts, and went down 
a broad staircase that led into a strect behind the 
Palais Royal, and thence to the Rue Richelieu. 

He treated himself to a cup of coffee and a cigar 
at a café in the Place de la Bourse, andtben strolled 
slowly away towards the Seine, smoking and 
dawdling to look at this and that as he walked 
along. It was nearly eight o'clock, therefore, when 
he emerged, from some narrow street, upon the 
quay, and made his way towards that bridge be- 
neath whose shadow the Morgue hides, like some 
foul and unhallowed thing. He did not much like 
the task which Mr. Jumballs had imposed upon 
him, but he was too good-natured to refuse com- 
pliance with the transpontine dramatist’s desire, 
and far too conscientious to break a promise once 
made, however disagreeable the performance of 
that promise might prove. 

He walked on resolutely, therefore, towards the 
black, shedlike building. 

“T hope there are no bodies there to-night,” he 
thought. ‘One glance round the place will show 
me all I want to see. I hope there are no poor 
dead creatures there to-night.” 

He stopped before going in and looked at a couple 
of women who were standing near, chattering to- 
gether with no little gesticulation. 

He asked one of these women the question, 
Were there any bodies in the Morgue? 

Yes, the women both answered with one voice. 
There had not long been brought the body of a 
gentleman, an officer, it was thought, poisoned in 
a gaming-houge. A murder, perhaps, or a suicide, 
no one knew which. 

Richard Thornton shrugged his shoulders as he 
turned away from the idle gossips. 

“‘Some people would call me a coward if they 
knew how I disliked going into this place,” he 
thought. 

He threw away his cigar, took off his hat and 
slowly crossed the dark threshold of the Parisian 
deadhouse. 

When he came out again, which was not until 
after the lapse of at least a quarter of an hour, his 
face was almost as white as the face of the corpse 
he had left within. He went upon the bridge, 
scarcely knowing where he went, and walking like 
a man who walks in his sleep. 

Not more than half a dozen yards from the 
Morgue he came suddenly upon the lonely figure 
of a girl, whose arm rested on the parapet of the 
bridge, and whose pale face was turned towards 
the towers of Notre Dame. 

She looked up as he approached,-and called him 
by his name. 

** You here, Eleanor!’’ he eried. 
child—come away, for pity’s sake !” 


(To be continued.) 


“Come away, 








A ROYAL GLUTTON. 


A MOST amusing and curious work has just 
appeared. It is a complete diary of the health of 
Louis XIV., alias le Grand Monarque, called so we 
presume for being almost ae bad as Henry VIII, bar- 
ring the wife murders. Itis the daily record kept by 
his three chief physicians, and cmbraces a period of 
73 years, the four last years of his life not being 
chronicled. We give ashort extract from this novel 
work, which cannot fail tu create a democratic admira- 
tion for royal digestions, which must certainly be of 
the same kind as that put into ostriches : 

“Tt was in 1693 that Fagon superseded D’Aquiu 
and made the discove “that the King’s compere. 
ment was not bilious, but lymphatic. Louis XIV. 
had been in the habit of eating very heartily, and his 
principal drink was champagne. Fagon endeavored 
not always successfully, to make him eat less, and 
told him that champagne was not a wine that suited 
him. This latter opinion was doubtless correct. For 
a man with a tendency to vertigo, acidity on the 
stomach and gravel, nothing certainly could be worse 
than champagne. But Fagon Erepewes instead the 
following most vile mixture, which he called Rossolis 
du Roi: ‘an infusion of aniseed, fennel, chervil, 
carrots, coriander and camomile, mixed with sugar- 
candy and sherry, the whole boiled to the consistency 
of syrup.’ This may poesibly have be aa cor- 
dial to take occasionally, but as a daily accompani- 
ment to meals it must have been most unwholesome, 
and enervated indeed by eee science must 
have been the mind of the physician whe could have 
prescribed such doctored in the country of good 
claret and burgundy. 

““M.le Roi mentions, in an interesting appendix, 
that there was a quasi emeute in the wine-growing 
districts, in consequence of the mixture which Dr. 
Fagon prescribed for the ry 4 of wine, and 
that a war of — on the subject went on for 
several years afterward. 


“Louls XIV., with all his iufirmities, appears to 
have been a wonderful trencherman. Here is a des- 
pee of his ordinary dinners, by Madame la 
Palatine, Duchess of Orleans: 

“*T have often secn the King eat four plates of 
different sorts of roup, a whole pheasant, a partridge, 
a lenge plate of salad, roast mutton in gravy, and with 
garlic, a couple of «good slices of ham, a plate of 
pastry, and then some fruit and preserves.’ 

“Fagon mentions, with lamention, the King's 
habit of eating when he was very old (in 1709): 

“* The yoy | of things which the Z mixes at 
his supper in the evening, such as several sorts of 
one aud meats, salads of cucumbers, lettucey and 
small herbs, seasoned with a great deal of salt and 
pepper and very strong vinegar, in 1 quantities, 
and a great of cheese on the top of all, produces 
a fermentation in his stomach very difficult to deal 

, 

**Fagon dreaded the season of young vegetables 
for the Ki could by no means be Lept from rging 
himselt with green cae ‘especially on fast days.’ 

“It is unlucky that Fagon’s journal breaks off 
in 1711, so that we have no Yi ienic account of the 
last four years of the King’s life. 

‘In spite of his bad constitution, his gluttonous 
habits, and the coun’. treatment of his threo 
chief physicians, Louis XIV. lived to the good old age 
of 77; in spite of indigestions he ry found 
time tc attend to affairs of state, and I can excuse, 
although I do not adopt, the saying of one of hia 
modern admirers, Mons. Baint Beuve, “ If the man 
was Geena, the King appears to have been always 
well. 








**Doctor,” said a man to Abernethy, ‘‘my 
me had a fit, and continued for half an hour 
x i eM eg al “ = —- the 

inetor ver mi ; man continue so 
all their liv,” ae planing” 


“Wu don’t yOu limit yourself ?” said a 
physician to an intem person—“ set down a 
stake that you will go so far and no farther.” 

“So I do.” said the toper, “ but I set it so far off 
that I always get drunk before 1 get to it,” 
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“SOME DEEM IT BUT A LITTLE 
THING.” 


Some deem it but a little thing 
To trifle with another’s love; 
‘<0 gain the heart’s best offering, 
And then to other objects rove: 
out it has caused: full thany o smart, 
Which years alone can e’er allay, 
And broken many s faithful heart, 
Which might have thrilled with love to 
day. : 
Some deem it but a little thing 
To pass their humble brother by, 
Nor deign to yield the joys that spring 
From outstretched-hand and friendly eye: 
But it has caused, thig-little deed, 
Full many 4 scalding tear to roll, 
Aud many an aching heart to bleed, 
And untold augufsh of the soul. 


Some deem if but a Httle thing 

To sever Friendship’s sacred chord, 
And rudely snap the ties that cling 

Around the heart, by some false word: 
But it hae caused a world of strife, 

Where love and peuce were wont to reign; 
And many a year of after life 

Made doubly desolate by pain. 


Oh ye who heretofore have deemed 
These trivial things as nothing wrong, 
And by your daily acts have seemed 
Regardless of the human throng; 
Take heed how ye in future deal, 
Nor rudely strike affection’s strings, 
Yor wounds which time can never heal 
Have sprung from suchlike little things. 
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_ 
CHAPTER I. 


“ The compens:tions of calamity are made apparent 
after long iatervals of time. 

“The sure years reveal the deep remedial force that 
underlies all fact.”—Znyereon. 


I canxot believe 1£- Emerson must be mis- 
taken. Compensation! Is there such a thing? 
Will the sure years ever bring the great remedial 
force to me? Never!.. The grave will, perhaps. 
Ah, the grave! It is/all that such as I have to 
nope for. : 

How the winds shriek around the gables and 
whistle down the chimneys! It must be a wild 
night abroad, especially on the sea. Oh, the sea— 
the infinite, treacherous sea! Why did I think of 
t? How it must surge and swell to-night! With 
what a sullen boom the angry waves must break 
‘pon the affrighted shore! The clouds are pitch 
black. I can see the forked lightnings from my 
window lapping out Tie tongues of living flame, 
end blazing and darting-sround the jagged edges. 

How the rain beats and rattles!—and hark! the 
trees are splintering bencath the pitiless blast! 
[t must be decadful om the ocear. The Albatross 
may go down to-night, beneath the reeling, rock- 
ing billows. Heis init! He is on the ocean— 
with all this mod ecnfusion of rain, wind and fire 
heating, rushing and blazing around him; but Iam 
here, safe and secure in my comfortxble chamber. 
‘he fire in the grate burns cheerily, my canary 
doses tn his cage, my Maltese kitten purrs beneath 
my chair, and there'on the rug lies Neptune, 
my brave Newfoundland—Duncan’s parting gift. 
Everything is warm, bright and comfortable— 
even the old Sphinx-head on the mantel looks be- 
nignant. The library doors ere open, revealing the 
countless files of volumes, and my Venus and 
Apollo crowned with wreaths of laurel. The tea- 
hoard glitters with silver, and there in the corner 
stands my harp. It was gay and resonant once— 
it is mute and broken now. I wish my heart could 
hreak like it. I wonder if human hearts ever dv 
‘geak? Surely not, or.mine would have broken 
ong ago. 

I wag a young girl once. I am anold maid now. 
Yes, an ol! maid—thirty years old. There is a 
ittle line on my foreherd—it will be a furrow be- 
fore long; and this morning, as I braided my hair, 
}eiw a ther thread in it—only one, but it is pro- 
—_ I must put by all my girlish fripperies. 

ly spring-time has depsrted. Nothing remains 


. 


-| shifting shadows of ancient trees. 





for me now but the sombre autumn and the dread 
and desolate winter. 

Little chi'dren, children of my old playmates, 
call me Aunt Elsie now, and young people seem to 
regard me with pity. They had a party in the 
village last week, and I went—not because I like 
parties, but in hopes that the sight of happy human 
faces might lessen my misery. When I entered 
the festive hall crowded with blooming young faces 
a pretty girl shook back her curls, and whispered 
to her lover: “ Look at that old maid—what can 
she have come for ?” 

That was revelation enough. 
again. I’m an old maid. 

“ Pve lost my corner by the household hearth, 

Beh‘nd the beads of children.” 

Nothing remains to me now but hardwork and 
the grave. Emerson’s compensation will never 
come, 

I am not wholly without comfort. The most 
rugged pathway hath its beds of moss—the widest 
desert hath its clumps of sheltering palms. Little 
children love me, and put up their bright faces for 
my caress, and old pecple smile at the sc und of my 
foxtsteps. 

I have my books too—precious treasures, : true 
aad never failing—and my flowers and birds, my 
Maltese kitten, and Neptune. But oh, my heart 
will ery out for something else! I cannot still it. 

There is but one thing that woman lives for. If 
she loses that she loses all. I have lost it. There 
is no compensation. 

I was a young girl once—:he enly child of a 
wealthy man. My mother died while I was yet a 
babe, and my father reared me in his bosom with 
more than a woman’s tenderness. Sixteen long 
years we lived together—he teaching me all he 
knew, and I loving him with an idolatrous devo'ion ; 
and then he died, and left me by myself, the heiress 
of Monteith Mansion. 

This time-worn homestead of my ancestors is a 
precious old place~a great, gray pile of irregular 
buildings, overtopped by bristling chimneys and 
festooned with luxurisnt ivy. Spacious porches 
and lofty doorways, with grim bronze lions stand- 
ing sentry on each side, a great hall, hung with 


I shall not go 


‘| pi¢tures and armory, and after that long suites of 


glonmy chambers. The yards are broad and green, 
intersected by paved walks and checkered by the 
There are 
gardens and graperies, and a river and a pleasure 
boat. Gloomy pine groves, filled with mournful 
harpings, wave on one side; a mountain, rock- 
ribbed and triple-coned, and dark with sighing 
hemlocks, looms upon the other, and all day long 
a iaultitudinous roar swells in the voice of the 
distant sea. People say the place is haunted, and 
gaze with shuddering terror towards the yew- 
shaded burying-ground. But I live here alone, 
haunted only by my own sad memories. 

It was not always thus. Childhood passed as 
brightly, and girlhood dawned upon me with hopes 
as fair as ever woman eherished. But they have 
all gone, and I stand alone—alone in a sterile 
desert, with not a spot of green or a rising palm in 
view. 

In the long departed days, which look back upon 
me with such tender, mournful faces, I had a com- 
panion—Duncan Lee his name. He was the only 
child of an old sea-captain, who fell, covered with 
wounds and military glory, at one of our foreign 
eutposts, and left his boy to the care of my father, 
with no inheritance save his own unconquerable 
spirit and proud, spotless name. 

My father made him his adopted son. We lived 
together—brother and sister in name, but some- 
thing dearer in heart; learned together, and almost 
shared the s:me existence, and loved each ether 
with a tenderncss that even death can never de- 
stroy—with me, at least. 

But we were both proud and exacting, and some- 
what self-willed and passionate. Neither one of us 
had learned the divine lesson of forbearance and 
forgiveness—otherwise the present might have 
been different, and my life, instead of a lone and 
sapless stump, been a fruitful vine, green with 
clinging tendrils and heavy with purple clusters. 





I think now, as I look back upon the vanished 
years, that I was the most to blame of thetwo. I 
was certainly the prouder. I am meek enough 
now—but it avails me nothing. We had countless 
feuds, bitter, passionate quarrels, but they re- 
sembled r-clouds—the lightnings of wrath 
were soon extinguished in deluges of penitential 
tears. Thus we grew up, proud, passionate and 
unforbearing, yet loving each other with a depth 
and fervor half akin to idolatry. 

Oh, the old-time memories!—how they crowd 
back upon me! Surely, it would be better to for- 
get than to live thustortured! But no: it the past 
were all a blank, and the future a waste of sand, 
life would be too dark. Then let me remember. 





CHAPTER II. 


SuMMER departed ; autumn dreamed itself away ; 
winter beat against my windows in storm and sleet: 
spring bloome and blossomed, and another sum. 
mer eame. 

In the early days of June I wrote for my cousin 
Kathie Dubois, to come and stay with me until 
aftermy marriage. Shecame. Well do I remem. 
ber the evening, for it is a black date in my exist- 
ence that rivers of tears can never obliter.ite. 

The world swam in beauty—the forest Bwayed 


| and quivered, alive, from root to spray, with throb- 


bing summer—life. Emerald and scarlet and pur. 
ple crowned the trip'e summit of the mountain, 





The forest, sometimes throbbing with summer 
life, sometimes gloomy with autumn heart-blood— 
I can see itnow. All the grand, dim aisles, with 
with their gorgeous hangings, and mild, mournful 
anthems, and the tangled primrese hedges from 
which Duncan gathered garlands for my hair; and 
the beech-tree, upon whose yielding bark he carved 
our names. There they remain now, side by side, 
a bitter mockery of our fate. I go down to lovok at 
them every morning, and to the little trout-stream, 
where he used to angle whi'e I gathered lily-bells. 
The lily-bells hang ungathered now, and the great 
crimson wild-roses also. 


“No more joy roses! Their perfume ' 

To this dull braia briogs short surcense; j 

But tell me if you know where bloom ) 

The golden lily-bells of peace.” | 

Nowhere for me—nowhere, unless on the shores | 

of the River of Life. I cannot believe they are ! 

there always, | 

The night my father died Duncun and I stood : 

together by his bedside. He talked to us long and | 

earnestly, until we both wept. “ Besr with and | 

trust each other, my children,” were his last words, , 
If we had only obeyed them—if I had only let my 





love triumph over my pride! But it ix too late for! 
repentance now—too late—too lste! People talk! & 


of a hereafter, summing up its punishinents, Fire 


and brimstone will not be its worst tortures, Ten- ! 


nyson has expressed it in a single line : 
* Too late—too late !—ye cannot enter now.” 


That is enough—enough to fill ali the hollow realms 
of eternal death with one unending wail. 

After my father was buried Duncan spent a 
month with me, and-then went away to college. 
It was not proper, he said, for him to remmin longer, 
and besides, he wanted to complete his edueation. 

We were to be married on my next birthday, and 
after that to travel across the sea. 

Duncan was always dreaming of foreign lands, 
of journeys up the Nile, of Baalbec and the Pyra- 
mids; and I was willing to go anywhere with him, 
even unto the ends of the earth. 

We parte, in a summer twilight, with vows of 
vachanging fidelity. He went forth, and I re- 
turned to my desolate home. It was very deso- 
late. My father’s voiee was sadly missed ia the 
old library during the long days of that long, long 
summer. But my great love was like a life-buoy 
—it kept me afloat. I was too strong, too self- 
reliant, Iam afraid. I trusted too much in Dun- 
can, and too little in God. Indeed, for a time I 
scarcely seemed cognizant of God’s existence. I 
felt no need of his help or grace! My soul was so 
full of hope, the future was so bright, my love so 
great and all-absorbing, that my life was perfect— 
it lacked nothing. Ah me! the evanescent bubble 
that dances on the summer stream is not so empty 
as it is now! 

I dwelt in the gardens and in the old library that 
happy summer—dreaming of my coming joy, and 
striving by arduous toil to make myself more 
worthy of the man I wershipped. True lve is al- 
ways humble—and mine was, though my nature 
was proud and passionate. I felt myself little and 
insignificant in compa:ison with him—and I was, 
for he was the noblest man I have ever known. 
Not so much in attainments asin gifts and attri- 
butes, and that is the best kind of nobility. The 
external is attainable to all: the innate belongs 


only to a few. 








The Rival Beauties before the Looking-glass. 


and the river below glowed like a mass of molten 
fire. Great June roses, crimson with the heart. 
blood of summer, nodded in at the windows; the 
bronze lions were wreathed with blue convolvulus 
and purple verbena; every picture and statue was 
garlanded, 

The great hall was thrown open—the gilded 
china and the massive silver brought out, and every 
preparation made in honor of my expected guest; 
but in the midst of all this bloom and beauty and 





Thinking of what might have been. 


magnificence I was sad, almost miserable. Com- 
ing events, it is said, cast their shadows before, and 
as truly do coming sorrows. The clouds gather 
above us before the storm descends. 

Towards sunset the carrioge came, slowly rolling 
up the poplar avenue, its windows blazing with the 
golden reflection of the closing day. I ran down 
to meet it, but my limbs trembled, and my heat 
throbbed with a strange and unaccountable drea’. 
What could it mean? 

She was only my cousin. I had seen her once, a 
pretty blue-eyed blonde, and shuu'd doubtlees love 
her. Still 1 could npt summon courage to meet 
her; and, leaning against the trunk of a poplar, 
awaited the approach of the carriage. It pause.i 
before the gate, and a tall man, with a sweeping 
black beard, jumped out, and came towards me. 

‘**ousin Elsie, I’m very happy to meet you.” 

His voice was elear and resonant, and a beamin.; 
smile disclosed his white, even teeth, as he caught 
my hands, and bent down to kiss me. I shuddered 
and tried to escape, but he held me fast, his black 
eyes dancing with amusement. 

“Not afraid of me, little cousin? Why, I’m 
only Oscar, your cousin Oscar—don’t you remem- 
ber ?” 

Yes, Iremembered. He was Kathie’s brother, 
just home from India; she had written me con- 
cerning him, and of his intention to visit me. We 
walked down to the carriage together, and he 
lifted Kathie out. She was a fair, childlike thing, 
beautiful as the dream of a poet. She clasped her 
arms about my neck, and uplifted her sweet, peact - 
b'ossom face. I kissed her, and led the way tothe 
house. 

As we ascended the steps, a raven flew past us 
with a dismal croak; Kathie laughed, but I shiv- 
ered with an undefined dread. 

I loved Kathie, and yet, paradoxical as it may 
seem, I almost despised her. She was very beau- 
iful, far more so than myself; and although in reul 
education I was infinitely her superior, she sur- 
gassed me in grace and vivacity. Small and ex- 
juisitely formed, with feet that never seemed to 
touch the earth, and dancing curls always in o 
shimmer of golden light round the fairest of dim- 
pled faces, she floated through the dusky halls like 
an embodied sunbeam ; and yet, with all her love- 
liness, she possessed no more character or sta- 
bility than an April morning. She smiled one nio- 
ment, and frowned the next; kissed and caressed 
me in the morning, and pouted and sulked at we 
before noon; and under her volatile, capricious ¢x- 
terior rn a vein of cold, hard, and at times almost 
cruel selfishness. 

Yet i think her faults were rather the conse- 
} quenecs of early indu'gence :nd injudicious train- 
; ing than the evidences of natural evil; but while 
' loved and admired her for her winning beauty, 

; despised her for these faults, and kept mysel 
aloof from her when I should have directed 
| yielding, plastic nature by the force of my 
which was stronger and wiser. 
| That Divine Teacher ef Gulilre, « 
; shines through the dusky pages of the past like @ 
| gleam of living light, laid His hands upon the 
' leper, healed the sick, and made the blind to sec; 
; but we poor mortals, overwise in our own conceit, 
gather up our girments and mince along the rad 
of life with careful steps, careless if we can escape 
flounder in the 
[ heave reaped 


rose example 


dryshod ourse!ves if cur brothcis 
mire; and *= rea sar reward 
| mine. 
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TILL DEATH. 


Two hands held in one clasp, 
Two hearts bound in one chain, 

Two bosoms beating warm, 
Loving, beloved again. 


Two smiles of fervent faith 

On each caressing cheek, 
Two voices, soft and low, 

As whispering angels speak. 


Two figures knecling glad 
Before the sacred shrine, 

Two vows of mutual love 
Exchanged in sight Divine. 


Two coffins, side by side, 
Beneuth the daisied sod, 

Two spirits dwelling in 
The perfect rest of God. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A GIFT. 


We always return to our first loves. 
TRAs+LaTION (F A Frencu Sone. 


Yx who look forward to Michaelmas, and smile 
as the flocks of geese on our commons meet your 
eye, to you, especially, is this history addressed, 
that your hearts may rejoice in this land of liberty, 
where a man may eat whatever he pleases with- 
out being coerced by the foul laws of convention- 
alities. Eat your geese in peace and let sublime 
pity, at that exquisite moment of enjoyment, 
warm your hearts towards your unhappy neigh- 
bors, who groan under those fetters imposed upon 
them by the laws of society. 

In France, no one who has the slightest preten- 
sion to good taste or refinement of education 
would admit a goose within even the light of his 
or her kitchen fire. We cannot attempt to define 
the cause ; we only state a fact, that a goose is aw” 
much a proscribed eatable at an aristocratic Pa- 
risian table as pork in Turkey or the QGhinese 
luxury—cat—with us. Goose is the pariah of a 
Parisian kitchen, and a contemptuous nickname 
is applied to it in those humble spots where it is 
permitted to appoar—it is termed “the cobbler’s 
lark.” 

Why the French of ton eschew it, we repeat, 
we know not. Some of their ancestors loved 
its savory flavor—Brueys, Palapart and Patelin, 
the advocate, even, whose eyes flashed with de- 
light, when invited by Monsicur Guillaumo to 
come and partake of a goose, dressed by his wife. 
Simple and earnest days, how have ye gone by! 

Some few, let the words be whispered, are still 
faithful to ancestral taste and love googe, and 
among these is a certain Monsieur Noel (we will 
call him), a man who has made an immenso for- 
tune in the mercantile world, a man who has risen 
by his own industry to a position of eminence, and 
ranks as deputy, with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor at his buttonhole. 

Simplehearted man, in memory of early days, 
when goose was a luxury on days of feasting at 
the plebeian table of his parents, he loves it still, 
but then—Monsieur Noel has wedded a Parisian, 
an aristocrat, a beauty of five-and-twenty. 

Talk, indeed, to her of goose! To her, who 
aspires only to the possession of a title; nothing 
less than count will satisfy her for her husband. 
And handsome, clever, surrounded as she is by 
admirers, all her thoughts tend to the furtherance 
of it ; and well aware that the greatest men (in 
France) are not proof against a luxurious table 
and that the surest road to their hearts is down 
their throats, her dinners are cited as the most 
refined of the day. 

About a week since, Madame Noel was in bed; 
suddenly her bell rang violently. 

** Lisa,” she said, when her femme de chambre 
appeared, “what means that noise in the ante- 
chamber ?” 

*°Tis the steward from monsieur’s farm, mad- 
ame, who has brought a basket of game.” 

“Tt just arrives in time,” rejoined the lady. 
**J have a dinner-party to-day.” 

(A Parisian wife ignores her husband in all -her 
entertainments ; ’tis always ‘‘ I,” not “‘ we.”) 

‘A basket of game, and——” continued Lisa. 

** And what?” interrupted madame. 

“A goose.” 

** A goose!” 

“Yos, madame, and a magnificent one; ’tis 
quite a pleasure to look at it.” 

‘Fie, fie!” exclaimed the elegant Parisian. 
** A goose!” 

***Twas the farmer’s wife who sent it, knowing 
the partiality which monsicur has for it, and 
who——” 

“Yes, yos,” interrupted the lady, “I am well 
aware of the bad taste monsieur evinces in that 
respoct, and, thereforo, I do not ehoose that this 
ono——” 

“But, madame——,” Lisa interrupted in her 

turn. 
*T.” continued madame, “have a state coun- 
sellor, a colonel and two deputies to dinner ; do 
you suppose I would set a goose before them? 
If monsieur discovers that one was sent, he will 
insist upon having it served up. What shall we 
do with it? It must be got rid of.” 

“‘Nothing can be easier,” Lisa replied. 

“ Above all, lot your master know nothing of 
it.” 

“Never fear, madame. I opened the door to 
tho steward ; I'll send him away with it.” 

“Stay; I've an idea! Give me my writing- 
care.” 

Madame Noel wrote a note—a very pretty one— 
to her friend, Madame Dunoyer, who was a shade 
less aristocratic than herself. She told her, 
clichtly changing the truth, that her husband 
had received a present of two geese from the 
country, and she begged her acceptance of one 
of them. The goose departed in eompany with 
the lov er 








““What can Madame Noel be thinking of?” cried 
Madame Dunoyer, on receipt of this singular pre- 
sent ; “to send me a goose! to me, who only live 
on sago, and cannot oven digest a spring chicken! 
There are very extraordinary persons in the 
world.” 

Madame Dunoyer cast a contemptuous look on 
the oftending goose ; but perceiving, nevertheless, 
that of its kind ’twas superb, delicate and fat, 
she sent it to her milliner. 

When it arrived, the fashioner of caps and bon- 
nets was vory busy amidst her workgirls, laces 
and gauze. The goose was laid down on a table, 
close to a heap of finery. 

“Take away that filthy thing!” exclaimed the 
woman, naturally very indignant. ‘‘ You will soil 
the Persian muslin.” 

But learning that it was a present from Madame 
Dunoyer, one of her best customers, she softened 
down, thanked the servant with the utmost effu- 
sion, and gave him thirty sous. 

It is a cruel fact, nevertheless an incontestable 
one, that the workgirls at a fashionable milliner’s 
are generally worse dieted and more worked than 
any others, and are, moreover, nominally fed at 
their mistress’s. The young girls cast’ a longing 
look at the fat goose ; *twas like manna, it seemed 
to fall from heaven; a succulent dish to cause a 
diversion in their thoughts and palates, from the 
eternal soup, soup, soup, and boiled beef in rags. 
But all human anticipation has a dash of disap- 
pointment in it; it was written in Fate’s Calendar 
that the protty milliners should see, but not taste, 
the goose. 

** Jean,” said the mistress modiste to her por- 
ter, “‘go to Madame de Chinay, present my re- 
spects, and beg of her to be condescending 
enough to accept this goose.” 

Tho bird departed, and the smiles also of the 
hungry milliners. 

Madame de Chinay was an antiquated marquise 
without a sixpence in ready moncy, and one of 
the worst customers which the moxiste possessed ; 
@ woman who never paid, and to whom it was 
useless to send in a bill; but yet a person moving 
in the very best society, and who everywhere 
praised and published the ability of her milliner ; 
a sort of feminine advertisement, or the page of 
& periodical dedicated to fashions, and yet, on 
the whole, an excellent creature. 

“That good, kind Madame Boidelu,” she said, 
speaking of the modi-tr, “‘sends me a goose. 
She knows that I never eat such ao thing, and 
besides dine out every day. She would have 
acted more wisely in sending me a few pounds of 
chocolate |” 

Madame de Chinay was one of those ladies who 
are always begging from one or other for some- 
thing or somebody, and was glad therefore to 
keep with the underlings in ministerial offices. 
She recollected one “Boisselet, a most good- 
natured clerk, with only sixty pounds a year 
salary, whose family she knew; she sent, there- 
fore, for a porter, and bade him carry the goose, 
with her compliments, to Madame Boisselet, and 
even paid the man for his trouble. This time the 
goose was well placed, and carried where it was 
far from being déspiscd. The hungry children 
gathered round it, and the happy mother, well 
contented, weighed it in her hands. 

“The beautiful bird !” she exclaimed. 

“We'll eat it to-day, won’t we, mamma?” cried 
the children. 

“If your papa pleases, my darlings.” 

At that moment Monsicur Boissclet arrived. 
His eyes filled with tears when he heard of the 
kindness of Madame de Chinay, and he promised 
himself the pleasure of thanking her when she 
should come to his ministerial oflice. 

** Well, then, my love,” said Madame Boisselct, 
“Tl have it dressed to-day. Such was Madame 
de Chinay’s intention, and the poor dear children 
are rejoicing at the idea.” 

“Gently, gently,” cried the papa. ‘‘Is it not 
true, Rosalic,” and he addressed hia eldest 
daughter, a handsome young girl of eighteen, 
“that you love Jules Durand with all your heart 
—him, the most assiduous of all our supernume- 
raries ?” 

**Oh, yes ; with all my heart, papa.” 

“Well, then, my love, Jules is of the same 
department as Monsieur Noel, with whom I have 
the honor to be acquainted. One word from the 
deputy, and Jules is at once placed in an office. 
Then Madame Boisselet, your daughter will have 
a husband. It is my opinion that the goose 
should be sent to Monsiour Noel at once.” 

Such was Mademoisello Rosalic’s idea also, and 
the mother felt forced to submit. 

The children were promised a nice cake to 
appease thom, and Monsieur Boisselet hastily 
wrote a very polite letter, in which he slipped a 
petition for Jules Durand, begging of Monsiour 
Noel to support his claim. The goose was nicely 
wrapped up in a white napkin, and betweon the 
bird and its wrapper tho letter and petition were 
placed. 

Monsicur Boissclet carried the offering. He 
addressed himself to tho porter in his lodge : the 
reply was, that Monsieur Nocl was from home. 

“ May‘I beg of you,” said Boissclet, “to give 
this to him when he returns ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” answered the other. 

And thus we find the bird, after a lengthened 
flight, come back from whence it bad started. 
Monsieur Noel shortly afterward returned. 

¢ Monsieur,” said the porter, “‘ here is a parce] 
for you.” 

“For me!” 

“Yos, monesieur; and left with strict injunc- 
tions to be only given to yourself.” 

‘Let us see.” And entering the portor’s lodge, 
he himself undid the parcel. 

Our readera have not forgotten his plebcian 
taste for gooxe. 

* Oh, the beautiful bird !” he exclaimed, echoing 





*he words Madame Boisseiet had used. 





He also found the letter and read it and the 
petition. 

** Excellent Boisselet!” he said, ‘he deserves 
advancement, and he shall havo it. Is it not 
shameful to reflect, that a good and laborious 
servant of the State like him, an exemplary mem- 
ber of society, and an incomparable father of a 
family, after so many years’ service, should be so 
ill recompensed? He shall be advanced, he shall 
—and little Durand, too, a most respectable 
young man, full of promise, he shall not be a 
supernumerary much longer!” 

And filled with kind and charitable thoughts he 
took the goose in both hands, gazed upon it with* 
the affection of a real lover of the species, and 
carried it to the kitchen himself. 

“Here, Joseph,” he said, addressing his man- 
cook, ‘‘is a superb goose, roast it for dinner, and 
roast it well.” a 

**Willingly, monsieur; but permit me to ob- 
servo, that madame has ordered dinner, and 
is a roast joint already.” 

“Ts there? Never mind, we'll have two roasts.” 

**°Tis as monsiecur pleases.” 

The cook set about obeying his master, who 
mounted the stairs to his apartment. 

A lady’s-maid, when not oecupicd with her mis- 
tress, passes her time in trotting all over the 
house, and makes a point of knowing everything, 
and repeating all she sees and hears. 

Mademoiselle Lisa very soon discovered what 
was passing below, and walked up, brimful of in- 
telligence, to her lady’s chamber. — 

**Madame,” she said, ‘‘ the goose we sent away 
this morning is now roasting at the kitchen fire.” 

“On Madame Dunoyer’s spit?” asked her mis- 
tress, amazed how she should be so well in- 
formed. 

**No, madame ; but down stairs in the kitchen. 
I knew it by a black mark near the tail, anda 
broken foot.” 

** Why, Lisa, you must be mistaken; it is im- 
possible, unless it flew in at the window, and in 
the state it was in.” 

**T assure you, madame, I have just seen it.” 

Madame Noel was of a violent and impetuous 
temper: moreover, extremely particular about 
the elegant distinction of everything at her table 
and in her house. A goose! a goose to be pre- 
sented in her dining-room—to a colonel, a state 
counsellor, and two deputies! She rushed down 
furious to the kitchen, severely reprimanded the 
cook, made him unspit the bird and fling it out of 
the window. 

The window looked into the yard, and the goose, 
vigorously flung forth by one of the scullions, 
dropped down before the kennel of the housedog, 
a magnificent mastiff. 

Lion took up the goose in his mouth, and, 
deeply grateful for the gift, placed it between his 
paws, and quietly, luxuriously commenced the 
best repast he had ever made in his life. 

The hour of dinner arrived, and the colonel, 
who was leading Madame Noel into the dining- 
room, cast a look into the yard from a window in 
the corridor. 

** Faith,” he exclaimed, “‘ thero is a wellfed dog. 
I do believe the rogue is eating a chicken.” 

**No, colonel,” answered Madamo Noel, laugh- 
ing, “‘’tis a goose.” 

**A goose!” cried her husband, who was walk- 
ing on their heels and heard the whole of the 
conversation, ‘tis mine! Good heavens!” 

It would have been impossible to accuse Lion 
of theft—he was chained up; equally so to sup- 
pose that the cook had permitted himself to do 
such a thing. The guilty one could only be Mad- 
ame Noel.’ The husband and wife looked at one 
another, and perfect comprehension of all was 
the result on his mind. But how break out into 
reproaches or make a scene before the deputies, 
a state counsellor and a colonel? Besides, when 
a man of fifty marries a handsome wife of five- 
and-twenty, who has an insurmountable dislike 
to geese, he is naturally the slave of her opinions ; 
but as all anger must find some issue or another, 
Monsieur Noel, as soon as his guests were at table, 
opened the window and flung out the unfortunate 
Boiseelet’s petition and letter. 

“There,” he muttered to himself, ‘‘ since Lion 
is ool your goose, let him procure you advance- 
ment.” 


He then entered the dining-room with a most 
tranquil air; but the ubiquitous Mademoiselle 
Lisa saw all, and, running down into the yard, 
picked up the papers. In the evening she gave 
both to her mistress, who, though she could not 
comprchend how the goose had found its way into 
Boisselet’s possession, saw easily the good man 
was imploring her husband’s protection and that 
his anger would be, perhaps, ruinous to the 
family. Mademoiselle Lisa was ordered to find 
out their exact position, and Madame Noel, the 
Parisian bello, saw herself shortly afterwards 
called upon to sympathize in the homely loves of 
Rosalic and Jules Durand, es well as to peep in, 
in imagination, on the poverty of the whole family. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Madame Noel, to herself, 
‘“‘my husband abandons them to their fate on 
account of a wretched gooso and leaves their ad- 
vancoement to Lion ; well then, ’tis I who will take 
the dog’s charge upon me.” 

A young and pretty woman, who solicits, has 
more influence than even a deputy. 

Madame Nool spered herself no trouble; she 
even begged of the coloncl, to whom she imparted 
the history of the goose, as far as she knew it 
herself ; he was her devoted servant in all things 
and possessod much influence. At the end of 
eight or ton days, Jules Durand had a place, and 
Monsietr Boisselet was raised to the rank of chief 
clerk in his office. 

“1a!” exclaimed he, rejoicingly to his wife. 
“You seo we did well not to eat our goose, but to 
give it to Monsiour Noel.” 

*‘And do you really belie, that the goose did 
it?” she asked, 





“It contributed mainly,” he replied, proud of 
his own sagacity. 

The whole family waited upon Monsieur Nog} 
to thank him. He was in his drawing-room wit, 
his wife, when they were shown in. 

“You see before you, monsiecur,” exclaimed 
Boisselet, with emotion, “an entire family which 
you have rendered happy.” ee 

“1?” cried the astonished man, thus addresse,. 

‘Ah, monsieur, you need not feign ignorance | 
You know it well. I am chief clerk now and Jule, 
Durand has an appointment. The young people 
are going to be married, and to you they owe al. 
Apropos,” continued Boisselet, changing his tone 
and whispering in the ear of the amazed and mys. 
tified Monsieur Noel, “how did you like the 


goose ?” 

At that moment Lion, who had broken his chain, 
came bounding wildly into the room. 

“Tis Lion you must thank, monsieur,” sai 
Madame Noel, laughing heartily, “for ’tis he who 
ate your goose.” 

“My good friends,” exclaimed Monsieur Noel, 
with effusion, heartily ashamed of his first angry 
feeling about so puerile a thing, “‘comé all of you 
to-morrow to dinner, to thank madame for haying 
placed you. "Twas she did it, and I promise you 
we will have a goose to celebrate the event.” 

And, dear readers, the history of this erratic 
bird, which we have related, proves tho truth of 
our motto at the beginning : 

We always return to our first loves. 


e oe 
aaa 


A SCOTCH FARMER. 

In Perthshire it is a custom for servants to call 
any cow or calf that their masters may chance to 
purchage either by the name of the town from 
which it came or by the name and surname of its 





elderly hbor named Storer, but before ho 
reached home with his purchase the shades of 
had closed around him, and his family 
had retired to rest. Dis- 
daining to disturb either family or servants, he 
proceeded to the byre and bound the calf with his 
own hands. On en the house, he informed 
his elder son of what he done, and observed 
that he would see it in the nee, On the fol- 
lowing morning the son went to the byre to sce 
the en te was to find that it was 
dead. 6 immediately went to his father, and, 
with a sorrowful face, informed him that Jamie 
Storer was dead. 

‘Oh, never mind,” said the sire; ‘‘ Jamie was 
an h a < a =e : ag 8 couldna soak for 
onything else. fact, I aye thocht he wad gang 
awa like. the snuffing o’ a candle. Never usin . 
never 

“Aye, but father,” exclaimed the son, “ it’s 
Jamie Storer the calf that’s dead !” 

“ Jamie Storer the calf!” shouted the vencrablo 
sire 3, * that alters the case. Bring me my slip- 


pers! 
An order which was eqeemiy obeyed. In com- 
pony they reached the byre, only to find the sad 
verified. Poor Jamie had been rather slack 
bound, and in his struggles to free himself he 
was choked. The old man left the byre, mutter- 
in, himself : 


f weel, ah, weel, it’s but warld’s gear! It's 
maybe better the way itis. Auld Jamie is a nice 
kind o’ a chield!” 


This worthy old gentleman bought a calf from an 








A CONTRABAND STORY. 


A coop clergyman wishing to be rid of his horse 
and try for a better one, directed his old nogro 
man to sell him for what he would fetch or to ex- 
change him for another, adding at the samc time 
an anxious caution not to deceive the purchaser, 
and even enumerating his faults, lost one should 
be overlooked. 

“Remember, Pomp, he has four faults.” 

; — yes, massa, Ly Fm P - 

ompey jogging a e road and conning 
over the tee to himself, as the old lady di 
her luggage—“ Big box, little box, bandbox, buu- 
dle”—was overtaken by a man on horscback, who 
entered into conversation, and, among other 

cs, made some inquiries about the horse. 

‘ompey told his story and said that his master 
i to an J horse’s faults to the 
Pp ut reservation. 

** Well, what are they ?” said the stranger, who 
had a to swap. 

**Dere is four,” said Pompey, “and I don't 
*member ’em all very well just now, but——" 

** Well, tell me those you do remember then,” 
said the other. 

** Well, sah, one is, dat de horse am white and 
de white hairs get on massa’s coat, and dat don’t 
look well for a cl an.” 

** And the next ? : 

**Why, when he comes to a brook he will put 
his nose down and blow in de water, and masa 
don’t like dat.” 

** And what next?” F 

**T can’t anyhow remember de oders,” said Pom- 
Rey, pecring up into the clouds with one cye, re- 

ectively. 

The stranger concluded to strike a bargain aud 
exchange his own horse, which had not quite so 
genteel an air as the parson’s, for this nearly "n- 
exceptionable animal. It was not long before the 
critical steed stumbled and tlrew his rider into 
ditch. Picki If up as well 2s he could, 
he examined his new purchase a little more closely 
and discovered that fhe horse was entirely blinc. 

Finding Pompey again, his wrath burst forth 
in a torrent of reproaches. : 

‘You black rascal, what does this mean? This 
=. a epreeny pe | - as any «| o8 8 mole ”. 

m yes, massa,” said Pompey, blandly, ‘‘dem 5 
de oder two faults dat I couldn member !” 


. 








—— The Rev. H. A. Stern, an Abyssinian missiov- 
ary, writes: “ Fond as the Abyssinian women are 
of embroidered garments and other finerics, ft \* 
stranye that they never shonld try to gain even & 
slight acquaintance with the use of the n-edle. Hick 
and low alike depend upon their male friends for 
every stitch in their dress. Ta: tes, of course, vary 
in different countries; but I confers tht it always 
provoked me to see a tall bearded fillow acting th 
dressmaker and a slender girl performing the lune: 
tions of the groom.” 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED ''O SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY 
AT LOW PRICES 


100,000 


WATCHES, GHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PLNS, 
SLEEVK-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 


BIC., 
1 


worth S3500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, witent sapere 
-alue, and not to be paid for til you know 
ot toget. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which bat 


juform you what you can have for Y and at the same 


time get our Circular cenaenine | 
lars, also terms to its, which we want in every 
n the country 


t and Town A 
— J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


ARSAp, 
«58 WORLD’s Cre, 





RIL | 


: FoR ? Revepy | 


| strength, to clearness of intellect, to activity, to the 


SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES. | 


PURIFY THE BLOOD.| 


N OT a few of the worst disorders that | 
LN afflict mankind arise from the corruption that 
accumulates in the blood. Of all the discoveries that 
have been made to purge it out, none have been foun | 
which could equal in effect AYER’s CompouND Ex- 
TRACT OF SABSAPARILLA. Itcleansesand renovates 
the blood, instils the vigor of health into the system 
and purges out the humors which make disease. It | 
stimulates the healtby functions of the jeg A and ex- 
els the disorders that grow and rankle in the blood. 
ts extraordinary virtues are not yet widely known 
but when they are it will no longer be a question what 
remedy to employ in the | renal variety of afflictin 
diseases that require an ‘lterative remedy. Suc 
aremedy, that could be relied on, bas long been 
sought for, and now, for the fir.t time, the public 
have one on which they can depend. Our space here 
does not admit certificates to show its effects. But 
the trial of a single bottle will show to the sick that 
it has virtues surpsesing anything they have ever 
taken. ‘Sufferers from Scrofula, Scrofulous owsings 
and Sores, try it and see the rapidity with which it 
cures. Skin Diseases, Pimples, stules, Blotches, 
Eruptions, c., are soon cleaned out of the system. 

St, Anthony’s Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, ter or 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, §c., shovld not 
be borne while they cam be so speedily cured by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, ; 

Syphilis or Venereal Disease is expelled from the 
system by the prolonged use of this SARSAPARILLA, 
and the patient is left as healthy as if he had never 
had the disease. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrofula in the blood, 
and are generally soon cured y oe EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPAKILLA. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 bottles 
for $5. 

For all the purposes of a family physic, take AYER’s 
CATHARTIC PILLS, which are everywhere known to 
be the best purgative that is offered to the American 
Peovle. Price 25 cents per Box, or 6 Boxes for $1. 

Prepared by Dar. J C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
Mars., and sold by all Druggists every where, 

392-6 





Greatest Invention of the Age! 


A snug little fortune can be made by all, with a 
wing outlay; no utensils required except those 
found in every household, Profits 100 per cent. 
mand staple as flour. Full particulars sent on roceipt 
of stamp for return er . Address 

€. BROWN & CO 
No. 74 Bleecker Stroet, N. Y. 


edi {tices Tinse wishing to become rich, cr suc- 
n apyt they wish, should send for one or all 
of the Gipsy’s Seven Charms. jusands have 
done 80 now rejoice. They cost but little and do 
much qn. For aie ee send stamp, aud 
get I explanation, to E. F, MAYO, a 








“ BUREEA’ 

And will you have them? A Grecian preparation 
which will cause Whiskers and Moustaches to iw 
heavy in ONE MONTH; Only 50 cents, sent prepaid on 
receipt of price 

395-6 Address Box 65, East Brookfield, Mass, 


7 Gold! Gold! 


Full instructions for mastering the Art of Ventril- 
oquism, and winning the undying love of the Fair 


Sex. Sent by mail fur Five Ceuts. Address, 
395-6 J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Llinois, 
Rear. OFFICIAL), THE UNITED STATES 

Conscription Act, or National Militia Bill. with 
a copious Index for references. JAS. W. FORTUNE, 
Publisher, 102 Ceatre St., N. ¥. Price five cente, 
THS NINTH EDITION. 
Now Ready the New edition of 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac, 


Cr Repository of Useful Information—the 
most useful work of the kind ever com- 
piled. Price 25 cents. 


SOMETHING NEW 


AGENTS WANTED! For Circnlara and_ terms in- 
close stump. RICK & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y., and 
Chicago, Uinois ~— 




















list sud particu- | 


| stomach is renovatin 





HOSTETTER’S 
CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


Ifthe stomach is wrong all is wrong. It is the 


balance wheel of body and mind. The dyspeptic is 
the most miserable of human eer ra The firet thing 
necessary to cheerfulness, to healthful sleep, to bodily 


enjoyment of life, is a sound digestion. If the stomach 
does not perform its ay discipline it into regular 
and pea action by the use of HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS, the purest diffusive stimulant 
ever administered. It is mildand pleasant; it choers, 
Savegesanes, and gives clasticity aud ene to the 
whole system. ts action upon the coats of the 
in a wonderful a Use it 
for a week and you will find the sense of oppression 
after eatiog. and of emptivess and faintness between 
meals, which are the distinguishing features of dyv- 
pepsia, éntirely relieved, the bowels regular, the 
appetite good, and the pulse firm and even, 


repared and sold nd 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, 
Pittsburg, Pa, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 428 BROADWAY. 


ac Psychomancy.”—How either sex may fas- 
einate and gain the love, confidence, affection and good 
will of any person they choose, instantiy. This simple 
mental 1 ge can possess, securing certain 
success in love, marriage, &c., free by mail, for 25 cts., 
together with a guide to the unmarried of both sexes 
—an extraordinary book, of grent intercst; third edi- 
tion; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address T, 
WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, box 2,300, Phila- 
delphia. 392-95 





BDIVUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles aud sizes, 
oe “as cae fae 

ances -» and vai srice 
from $2.00 to #250.90. . 

=a M. J. PAILLARD, 
rter, 21 Maiden Lane 


(up-statrs), New York. 
Boxes repaired. cos 
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Greatest Invention of the Age. 
$60 A MONTH can be made by atriflin 
No utensils required except those 

ev household. Profita 100 per cent. Demand, 
staple as flour. Full particulars sent on receipt of 


stamp for return postage. Address C. MUNRO 
BROWN & CO., 74 Bleecker, New York. 


MILLERS¢OQ*HAIR DYE 


Cheapest, best, and most permanentin use. ‘Try it, 
Sold at all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Strect, N. Y. 


Tho Household Treaeure 1s the title of a 
beautifully illustrated little volume, containing in- 
formatiun ef interest and value to every one, which 
ean be had gratis by enclosing a 3c. stamp to 

Box 9419, Baltimore Post-Office, 








7 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in eve 

county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell 
my new cheap ieee | Sewing Machines. Address, 
. MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 





To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 

irregular expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Heuce, on the receipt of an addrezsed envelope, he 
will send ig te of the prescription used, Di- 
rect to Dr. Joun M. DAGNALL, Fulton Street, 
Broeklyn, New York. 384-95 


Cheapest Shirt House in the U.S. 


LEWIS” 
PERFECT FITTING 








SHUERT Ss. 


Six Wamsutta or Wouregar Muslin 
Shirts, which are equal in wearto New York Mills 
Muslin—6 for $13, aud 6 for $16. 


Six New York Mills Muslin Shirts, 
with Extra Fine Linen Bosome and Wristbands, for 
$18. This ia cheaper by $6 per dozen than any other 


house. Send foraCirculer. Single Shirts made for 
sample. FREDEKICK LEW:3S, 
394-401 655 Broadway. 


BOOKS, CARDS, PRINTS, 
LONDON, PARIS and YANKEF NOTIONS. 


Cir- 
culars sext on recoint of stamp. Address 
304-7 MACKEY & (O., 8' “lassau St., N. Y. 

















TIFFANY & Co., 
LATE 


TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
re, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of | 
Art and Luxury. 
No. 550 Broapway, New YorE. 
House 1x Parte, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


The Confessions and Hxperience 
en Invalid. 

PULisHzD for the benefit awd as a werning 

Nervous Iehi' 


and a eau 
St ily: same time the means of S<lf-Cure. By cue wo | 
lus: area himnelf, after being pn: to great expense | 
tiroush medicel imposition and quackery. By !n- 





tion to young men who suffer from 
, Prematuré Decay, &c.; supplying | 






‘losing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies | 


May 


AYFAIR, | 


had of the xuthor, NATHANIEL > 
370 #2 | 


+ Bedford, Kings Conuty, N. Y¥. 


Read that “‘ FRIGHTFUL ADVENTURE” 
in Mr. MERRYMAN'S MONTHLY.— 
Out to-day. Price 10 cents. 


Something which Evorybody sheuld 
ave !—A necer-failing friend to the posseesor st 
ome or abroad, a source by which much money can 
be HONESTLY and CONTINUALLY obtained, giving un- 
bounded satisfection to sll. The entire business, 
with fall inetructioue, will he forwarded to any a?- 
dress (postpaid), on receipt of the «mall anm of 20 cts. 
Address E. Wf. GALLAWAY, Agent, 
Raritan, Somers2t Co., N. J. 
N. B.—No humbeg or book agency. 192-3 


6 Moustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Wanting, Fishing ond many other GuRaT Sreerrs, 
all in the BOOK OF WONDERS, 8,000 sold. ib 
Ed. Price only 20 cts. Sfor@!. Mailed free, 


en BROS 


EWYORK. 


Tiave the pleasure of announcing +o their numerous 
Frienis and Patrons in the Army, that they are pre- 
pared to fill orders and transmit parceis BY MAIL, 
with the utmost care and promptitude. Watches so 
forwarded are registered ; w2 take upon ourselves all 
risks of transportation, and guarantee a eafe delivery. 


I¥PROVED SOLID STERLING SILVER IM. 
ENGLISH LEVERS, in gopd running order, and 
warranted accurate timepieces. This is an entire new 
ane, made expressly for American Army and 

avy sale. They are manufactured in a very hand- 
some manner, with English crown mark, certifying 
their genuineness; allin all, they are a most desira- 
ble Watch. Leslie’s Illustrated Ni 
of Feb. 2ist, 1863, says: “‘ HUBBARD’s TIMEKEEPERS 
are becoming proverbial for their reliability and accu- 
racy. They are particularly valuable for officers in 
the army and teavellers.” The pric. is SkvsmtTyr- 
TWO DOLLARS ($72) per case of six, being about 
one-third the cost of ordinary English Levers, while 
they will readily retail for a larger price. Tostage, 
per case, $1 &4, 

RAILWAY TiMEKEEPERS, for Amy Specula- 
tion.—The Army and Navy Gazette, of Pi —, 
io its February number, says: “ This importation o 
the HusBARD Bros., of New York, fills a long-felt 
want, beiog a handsome and serviceable Watch at an 
extremely low figure.” Superior in style and finish ! 
Decidedly the most taking novelties out! Should re- 
tail at prices from $20 to ¢50 each. Good imitation of 
both gold and silser! Fancy; colored hands and beau- 
tiful dials, with superior re movement. Bold 
only by the case of six of assorted designs. Kn- 
graved and superior electro-plated with gold and 
silver per case of six, FORTY-EIGHT DOLLARS (648). 
By mail, postage, $1 65 per case. 

MAGIC TIME OBSERVERS, the Perfection of 
Mechanism !—BEING A HUNTING AND OPEN FaCr, 
OR LADY’s OR GENTLEMAN’S WATCH COMBINED, 
WITH PATENT SELF-WINDING IMPROVEMENT.—The 
New York IUustrated News, in its issue of Jan. 10, 1863, 
on page 147, voluntarily says: “‘ We have been shown 
a most Ty my novelty, of which the HuBBARD 
Bros., of New York, are the sole importers. It is 
called the MIAGIC TIME OBSERVER, and is a Hunt- 
ing and Open Face Watch combined. One of the 
prettiest, most convenient, and decidedly the best and 
cheapest timepiece for gencral and reliable use ever 
offered. It has within it and connected with its me- 
chinery its own winding attachment, rendering akey 
entirely unnecessary. The cases of this Watch are 
composed of two metals, the outer one being fine 16 
carat gold. {t has the improved ruby action lever 
movement, and is warrrn an accurate timepiece.” 
Price, superbly engraved, per case of half dozen, 
$204. Sample Watches, in neat morocco boxes, for 
those proposing to buy at wholesale, $35. If sent by 
mail M4 postege is 36 cents. Retails at $100 and 
upwards. 
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| we offer a superior bevera 


|} such as Java, 


| 





Address C. EK. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. Hl, 


Aa Wo haveno Agents or Circulars. Buyers must 
deal with us direct, ordering from this advertisement. 
Terms, CaAsH IN ADVANCE, Remittances may be 
made in United States money, or draft payable to our 
order in this city. If you wish goods sent by mail, 
inclose the amount of the postage with your order. 
Write your address in full. REGISTERED LETTERS 
ONLY AT OUR RISK. Address 
HUBBARD BROS , Importers, 

No. 65 Nassau Street, New York. 





Gillies’ Old Plantation Coffee, 25 Cts. 


PER POUND.—-To all lovers of fine-flavored Coffee 
to any heretofore sold 
in this market. It is superior to Coffees usually sold, 
Maracaibo, Mocha, etc. Hotels, Private 
Fasnilics, Boarding-houses, Restaurants, etc., will 
find the Old Plantation Coffee to con a perfect 
uniformity of strength and flavor. Put upin 1 pound 
packages, 60 pourds in a case, with full d rections for 
use. For sale by Grocers generally. Price 25 cents 
per pound. Liberal discount to the ie. 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BRO., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
235 and 237 Washington 8t., N. ¥. 





ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH'’S SHIRT STORE. 


823 CANAL STREET, N. Y. ‘ 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure at the lowest possible prices 
and fit guaranteed. 
a@ Family Supply Score ot Bosoms, Collars snd 
Wristbands, for Bhire making. 366-91 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 


Worth $100,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 

In all transactions by mail we shall charge for the 
order sent to know what you can have and doing the 
business, 25 cents each, which must be enclosed when 
| af Fee = oe es pase orders = 7 sent 
‘or $!1—eleven for §2—t lor $6—sixty-five for $10 
—and one hundred for ou v sf 

AGENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every article ordered by oe 
thcir remittance amounts to $1. ts collect 
25 cents for every article ordered, and remit 35 cents 
to us either in cash or pos stamps. With the in- 
formation of what you can have will be sent a Cir- 
cular giving full instructions to mts and a full 
Catalogue of articles, and then it will be at your 
option to send and get the articles or mot. Address 


8. M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. 208 Broadway. 


te 





Price $12.—A Week’s Washing may be done in 
two hours without Soak Rubbing or Boiling, b: 
JOHNSON’S UNION ASHING MACHIN . 
which is universally admitted to be the most perfect 
in use. Call and see it in operation at our Depot, 457 
Broadway, N. Y. J. JOHNSON & CO. 

N. B.— We oar just completed a smaller size, priee 
8, for Nursery Washing, 0000 





Price ¢$8.— Johnson’s Union Clothes 
WRINGER, with Galyanized Iron Frames ard Cogs, 
is the best, the most simple and the most durable in 

ce, and fits any tub or box. 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 467 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON 
July 11th, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation ior food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
promjpent manufacturers of “ GORN STARCH” and 
“PREPARED CORN FLOUR” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, e«., without isinglass, with a 
few or no , ata cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
tly improves Bread ard Cake. Itis also excel- 
ent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and 
meat, soups, etc. For Ioeeream nothing can compare 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, etc. 
Put up in 1 een packages, under the trade mark 
** Maizena,” and with directions for use. 
A most delicious article of food for children and in- 
valide of all 6. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere, 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L. I. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON STREET. 
WM. DURY®BA, General Agent. 





392-404 





Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (epee the smoothest | without 
tain or injury to skin, Price $1—sent by mail, 
ost free, to ro Fd on receipt of an order, 
RB. G. GRAHAM, 100 Nassau St., New York, 





fee—A Speculation—n the outside page. 000 





The Cheapest Jewellery House in the World. Cir 
culars sent free. Address J. A. SALISBURY 
Agent, Providence, R. I. 882-040 





EBSTER 8 
IMPERIAL 8ve DICTIONARY, 
With over 10,000 New Words! 


AN AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE; exhibiting the Origin, Ortho 
graphy, Pronuncistion and Definitions of Words. By 
Noan WeEsstex, LL.D. Abriiged from the quarto 
edition of the author. To which is added, a Synop- 
sis OF Worps differently pronounced by differeat 
Orthoepists. Revised and enlarged by CHAUNCEY 
A. Goopnicn, Professor in Yale Cullege. With 
3YNONYMS, Provouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, 
Classical end Geogr«phical Names, and an APPEN- 
DIX of over 10,000 New Words. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C., 


392-70 Philadelphia. 


= - 
“ srroRT HAND.’—FOWLER & WELLS, 
208 Broadway, New York, have all works on PHONO- 
GRAPHY, Hydropathy,!. hyslology, Phrenolory, 





Psychology, Gymuastics, and the Natural fciences 
generally. Vriced Catalogues sent on rT; of 
305i-Co 


stamp. 
Woman's Rights!— Every lady can have 
BeautTieu, Wavy Hare by using “Ivin’s Patent 
H.ir Crimper?.” For sole everywhere. Manufac- 
twed and seld wholessle ovly, by the Patentce, 
E. 1VINS, Sixth Street and Columbia Avenuc, Phila. 
392-404 
CASH !—Cash psid for old- NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS. BOOS and Store Papers, RAG}, 
ROPE, KAGGING, COTTON and all kinds of psper 
ano k, at 40 West Broad way, bv 
000 CUARLUS MAUR & CO. 








“PINMEED & LOR 


sit MACHINE CO 
SEWING MACHIN y 
Produce the best Family Sewing Machine in use— 
simple in eonstruction—durahle iu all its parts— 
readily vaderstood without instruction—certain of 
etitch on every kind of fabrice—adupted to wide range 
of work wihout change or adjustment—needle 
strvight—tension positive—acd no taking apart ma- 
ebine to clorn or - il, 

Those are peewlivr fais, ant wi'l determtoe the 
choice of every purchoser haviag the oppurtuuity of 
knowing them. : 

Please call and exarmius, or send for « Circular. 
Agents wanted. 





Hold Fast that which is Good. 


Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair 
= boe’s Hair Dye, best in the World, 

Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples. 
ae Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced. W. BOGLE, 202 Washington 8t., Boston. 
And for sale by respectable Druggists everywhere. 





The Barly Physical Degencracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 
A Treatise on the above subject, the cauee of Ner- 
vous oy Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluida the mysterious and hidden cauecs 
for a Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
am Fail not to send two rod Stamps and cbtaix this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


sp to the Troy Lung and Hyvgieale Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Langs, No. 06 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 391 401 


MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete, 


DER. and MISS WAGNER, 
ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Fquere, 





WEDDING CARDS: 


Celebrated 
Old Establishment, 309 Broadway, cor. Duane St, N. Y. 
1840. For Specimen by Mail, two stempa 
000 


CORNWALL GOLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Offers unuseal edvantages in situation, cary of arcess 
aad free from injurious influences. 


MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE 
STRICT BUT KIND, 

A feature of the School. 

ALFRED COX ROP, Principst, 








0090 OFFICE, Ne, 518 Broggway, N. Y. 


394-435 Cornwall, Orange @o., N. Y¥, 

















; nae ____¥RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. [May 2, 1863, 
AGENTS WANTED ~ | TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
So oh gar Few Tie eee, . ox Ete THE REV. EDWAED A. WILSON 
and a fine Card Portrait 12x12 Continues to mail free of charge, to all who desire it, 


Containing Stationery, 
of the ie Litfiputian eo coupbe. io. oussabte for Albume. Great 


ine fered, J . ~ |) Al 
bum given with every 10) Packets. Send for our — i 
onlar conteining = perticulars of our Prize and 


Stationery Packet £0 
ARM PURTFOLIO. 
PATER AND ENVELOPE? at v ow. ricer 
for e-sh. GEO. 8. HASKINS & C 
304-50 "36 Beekman Street, N. We 





= 
ATP csrouen. AEF 
TRIUMPH. ’ 
STITRWAY & SONS, Nos. 8 and &% Walke 


Stree’, N. Y., were a led a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL ° 
{ate Great 


at the International 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine 


whe epecal of the world entered for com 
correspondent 


» ion 
nos from 
ition, 
of the N New York Time: 
Ti Meesrs. >, Seetawer’s ane ray A. the Jurorsi. . 
emphatic, and stronger and he point thar 
that of any European aa 


CRAIG MICROSCOFD! 


This ie the bert and cheapest Micro 
scop in the world for general use. | 
requires no focal adjvstment, wegvifics 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 "times, an’ ; 
is 80 simple 1 ~y a child can use it, J 
will be rent mail, postage psid, o 
the receipt of 2 25, or ettne six beaut 
ful mouteed objects for $3. Address 


HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre 8t., N.Y 
A liberal discount tothetrade, 390-4 











Watches.—A Beautiful Engraved Gold 
atch, Lever Cap, nl size, English movi. 

perfect ‘timekeeper. Sent free ld mail for onl; 
$7. rsa | Solid Silver, same as above, $7. 
CHAS. P. NORTON &CO., 40 Ann 8t.. N.Y. | 
=_— 


ined W 





PERFECT FITTING|™ 


SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $80. $86 a $36 anc | 
642 PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 





Printed directions for self-measuremen' 
and ——- of different styles of sh’ 


eent everywhere, 
ont G30 car ; ge ARMY SHIRTS, $24, $27, $30 


FACENTS WANTED. 


8. af H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Brosdway. 


pees, Sa ee of — 








64 


a Month, expense sea paid. For particulars, ad- 
dress (with stamp) HAR 


RIS BROS., Boston, Mass, 
301-416 





ANOTHER GREAT VICTORY! 


The Patent Fireproof Conical Chimney 
for Coal Oil amps is a complete Success. 
This invention has a c»mbination of advan. 

teges over the glars chimneys. by yA 

will vot break v4 heat or falling. They are 

an ornament tothe lamp. They will save oil. 

The Coviral Chimney is so constructed as to 

admit of expansion and contraction without 

injury. They will fit all the burners now in 


use, Try them. 
AMOS HORNING, 
Agent for Manufacturer, 
No, 321 North 2d St., Philade‘phia, 


NATIONAL UNION LEAGUE! 











TO THE TRADE! 


The above «sign is the one adopted by this organi- 
zation as embi« matical of the Order. 

Itisa 7 = fine 16k gold-plate enamelled—Red, 
White and 

We will ann sample to the trace upon receipt of 
Meevts. We ‘hese diferevt styles and cheaper quali- 
ties, which we offer, with our large assortment of 
Jewellery, very roy: to eash buyers. 
BE. N. FOOTE & CO., 

Manufacturing Jewellers 
208 Broadway, New 





0000 v York. 


o/, i\ 


me) 


: y: , 
@ SS 



































THE GREAT VERMIN SELLER-A NUISANCE. 
Joun Biii—“ Here you are—piratical vermin—best manufacture—genuine British make. 


Warranted to scare all b ao nom 


Who'll buy ? who'll buy f” 





A SPECULATION. 


AGENTS AND SOLDIERS, 


{n Camp or easily $15 da: 
— our Pmmry To pd pone be Thos igi 4 
Containing Fine Writing 


Material, G avg Le. Lizsacnses of Heroes, 
Bish Gthe o ete. el wor articles, 
worth over $1, for 


for s present to your risnd. in ane 
ore’ Sorer a a ae agent, 
act as 
ranted Fimekeeper Bruni Watca "to all 
asa resen’ 
who act as E= ents, taemenee. Bales quick. 
es in ecdlens variety and at allprices. Agents 
all 1 Soom § & untry. Send for NEw 
euemnes 


8. 6. nHTORARDS rs CO” | ee as .. 
Nassau 
Largest and o Prize Package House the world. 


“SPONSALIA” MILLINERY ROOMS; 
12 Waverley Place. 


MADAME BENEDICT, of Rue de Ia Paix, Paris, 
has just received at her New ms, 


p Com- 


wan 
wg 





Waverley Place, several cares freshly isaperted 
EADD ; 


ebb Lay fl = 3 RESSE3, on view this an 


ag = Sy 
roe stinguishing cherscteratis of this establish- 
aint are exquisite @, economy, yi attention 





and punctuality. A distinct department 
MOURNING MILLINERY, e 
$10 day net profit.—Agents wanted for 


Send for a Circular t 


A a Sn wholesale Dastnces, 
F. SHULTS, Troy, N. T° 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 ets., 





AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
J of . Five of different ers, $: = 
dress F, B. BOW BN, Box 220, Mass 





Important to Agents and Others! 


Agents wanted to sell our 
GREAT STATIONERY PRIZE PACKAGE, 
The best in the United States. 
Send for New Circular. Important Information. 
Something entirely New. 
0000 WEIR & CO., % South Phird Street, Phila. 


Nervous Diseases and Fhysical Debili- 
TY, arising hom Specific causes, in both Sexer—new 
and reliable treatment in Reports of the HOWARD 
ASS9C ae Ty in sealed letter envelopes, free 
of TOR Hows dress DR. J. SKILLIN OUGH: 
owrard Assocation, No. 2 South Nint a 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 





With Valuable Improvements! 
OF FICE, 503 BROADWAY, N. Y.* 


a copy of the prescription by which he was completely 
cured of that dire disease, 


CONSUMPTION! 


Suffercrs with any 


THROAT O LUNG AFPFECTion 
Should obtain the Prescription, and try its Cflicacy at 
once. Delays are dangerous. Address 

REV. EDWARD A. WILS)N, 
Williamsburg, King’s Co , New York, 


TOOL CHESTS, 


WHAT EVERY FARMER AND AMATE 
should have.—One of Parr’s Tool Chests fitted up 
with complete sets of tools, a ed and set read 
for use, and packed in cases for shipping. Boy's size) 
taintug 8 44 tools, price $9; Geatlemen’s size, oyp' 
taint tools, price $22; ‘Youth's, containing 6° 
tools. 5 price $14; 'Planter’s and Farmer’s, contaisin, 
92 tools, price $'2; also smaller chests for Juveniles 
at $2,$'and $4 each, Shippet on receipt of price’ 
Send for Circular, a It deseriptions, to 0 he 


393.40t0 








wy ees, GEO, PAR, Buffalo, N 
#16. WATCHES. S16 


adies’ hong nol A fine heavy ‘iold Plate Lever 
* ver aches fa ee an Watch, equal to solid 18 & Gold 
Cireales 


n eupenrenee Send fora 
ERGUSON, 
3810 208 Broadway, N. Y. 








4953 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
These are the only Machines that Hem, Fel, 
camer, Tuck, Quilt, Bind, Braid, Embroider pew 
Stitch perfectly, 305-80 


— 





LOU BROTHERS 


PRE (I KE SH RTs 


REMOVED 
AOVAIWAY NY 
AAALAVELA YEN VeLes 
on hand 
LSSORTAEN'T OF 
AND DRAWERS, 
iy: ind 

OOL, 

ER FLANNEL, 

J LANNEI 
CIAL SKIN 


L(2 | Bh 
nh ve 


Pitt 
LNDER 


LARGES! 
SHIIRTS 

Vin de 
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SIIAK 
ND SCART EST 


Ti.wW, 
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ANSON LANNE LANDE 


ved froin Mayr 
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sigo < mdr actory 
leone Lot ot 


ROB! CTIAMBRI 


fAt Wholesale and Ret. 
at le 


»> than the 
CIRCULAR, Patans Baoe DRAWINGS AND 
RICES, SENT FREE, 


S Dt 
for Cash 
urs wal prices 











FRIENDS OF SOLDIBRS! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at ee bd 
Fortress rer 


Newberve, Port Royal. 1 eat eem 
be sent, at half yy 4 by BABNDE 
No, 74 Broadway, 8 





MR. MERRYMAN begs to announce that 
No. 2 of his Magazine is now ready, and 
can be had of all Newsvendors. It con- 
tains over 60 capital pictures, and 32 
pages of spicy reading, expressly adapted 
for the Railroad, Steamboat, Camp and 
Fireside. In a word, Mr. MERRY- 
MAN’S MONTHLY is a first-rate me- 
lange of Wit, Humor, Anecdote, Fun 
ond Bonmot. Price 10 cents. For sale 





by all Newsmen and Booksellers. 





The Most Beautiful Magazine ever issued in any country. WE COLLEGE Of 


IMPORTANT 


This Day is 


TO LADIES. 


Published, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Ladys Magazine and Gazette of Fashion, 
114 NEW FASHION PLATES, 


For 


MAY. 


It is issued in a beautiful Cover, printed in Colors, and is 


AINT CATHERINE UF 
ST O 
ST. PAUL, MINNE 


apr 2° * 





